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Susu Smith's got it going. 
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The Times They Aren’t A- Changin’ 


We are what we were 


By Laura Katz 

There’s a_ color-coordinated 
fashion storm looming on the 
college horizon. 

Take a stroll across any cam- 
pus — the look seems to be 
overwhelmingly army-navy sur- 
plus: painter’s pants, flannel 
shirts, battle jackets, Paul Bu- 
nyan shoes. 

But has this spelled d-e-a-t-h 
for fashion? Hardly. 

Glamour magazine asked 
1,000 college women what they 
wear on a typical class day. Four 
out of ten say they wear uncuffed 
blue jeans, but 44.8 percent are 
sporting tailored shirts. Almost 
40 percent wear blazer-type 
jackets; 37.5 percent stride 
around campus in small-heeled 
platform oxfords; 25.1 percent 
wear knitted vests; 68 percent 
carry shoulderbags; and 43.2 
percent wear double-bangle 
bracelets, while 82.2 percent 
wear an average of three rings. 
And the eyes have it — over 60 
percent see and are seen with 
prescription or plain sunglasses. 
It appears that the proletarian 
look is going bourgeois. 

Sophisticated fashion is back, 
and the Conde Nast Mags — 
Glamour and Mademoiselle (not 
to mention their big sister, 
Vogue) — are making up for 
time lost during the jeans 
rebellion. 

To help the all-American 
college girl decide how to fill her 
Samsonite suitcase or trail-worn 
backpack, the August Mags 
overflow with glossy photos of 
their ‘‘new image’’ dos and 
don’ts. For umpteen years now, 
they’ve cornered the media 
market, hyping their way into 
self-parody with surreal rules 
and regulations, anachronistic 
hints for good grooming and con- 
descendingly sympathetic essays 
on ‘‘How to Live with Acne” and 
“How to Cantaloupe and Cot- 
tage Cheese Your Way into a 
California Bikini.” 

The true Mlle. Glamour, it 
seems, is born with a peaches- 
and-cream complexion, long, 
lean legs and a size-seven figure. 
But the less perfect, longing-to- 
be-lovelies shouldn’t despair. By 
following these dogma-drenched 
pages with Cutexed fingertips 
and a charge account at Saks, 
they, too, can wow the library 
and snack bar crowd with 
charm, poise and color- 
coordination. 
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Back in the pre-Ms. days of 
Villager madness when everyone 
in my dorm was wearing Glen 


'64: All Set for Football Fun in a Classic Skirt and Sweater, 
Cozy Knee Socks, Comfy Loafers and a Mile of Muffler 


plaid skirts, dyed-to-match 
crew-neck sweaters and knee 
socks, shirts with Peter Pan 
collars and gold initial pins, and 
cordovan Weejuns, there was a 


Glamour and Mademoiselle in 


every room. And even though my 
rebellious roommate and I opted 
for Wranglers, black turtlenecks 
and boots, we'd still examine the 
latest issues, occasionally lifting 
an accessory idea or two for our 
unfashionable wardrobe. 

By flashing back to 1964 and 
flipping through these vintage 
Mags, one can get an eye- 
opening fashion perspective, and 
maybe even find an answer to 
that cosmic question: has cam- 
pus fashion significantly chang- 
ed in the last ten years? 

The August ’64 Mademoiselle, 
the magazine ‘for the smart 
young woman,” features Can- 
dice Bergen (U. of Pennsylvania 
67) on the cover and “The New 
Jazz Age’”’ on the following fun- 
filled pages. The ’64 look heralds 
short hemlines (capping the 
knee), ribbed ‘‘poor-boy”’ 
sweaters, low-slung belts, box- 
jacketed suits (perfect for foot- 
ball weekends at Princeton), 
“ye-ye”’ blouses (crepe middies), 
brightly patterned thick 
stockings, culottes, knickers, 


capes and wrap-around coats. 
Hair styles are sleek and chin- 
length to accommodate snazzy 
cloches and knit caps, and the 
fall fashion must is “‘A Mile of 
Muffler.’’ Slacks are ankle 
length and achieve the classic 
look with a bulky sweater (color- 
coordinated, of course) and 
navy, brown or burgundy loafers. 
The trendy image calls for mam- 
moth mohair sweaters and 
stretch pants with stirrups to be 
worn with matching pointy-toed 
“‘bootees.” Of course, there are 
jeans, but they’re stretch denim 
and are paired with identically 
hued Keds. For parties there are 
fabulous white wool frillies and 
everybody’s favorite, the “little 
black dress.” 

The cost of looking beautiful 
on campus in 1964? A _ well- 
placed Lord & Taylor ad for “‘the 
classic layered look” features an 
Italian knit turtleneck ($14) un- 
der an Oxford man-tailored shirt 
($5) tucked into a herringbone 
skirt ($23). Designer-labeled 
dresses average around $30, and 
shoes go for $8 to $15. The 
mademoiselles pictured wearing 
these clothes are all glassy-eyed, 
fresh-faced lovelies, cavorting 
around the best of all possible 
campuses — to look at them, one 
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'74: The Name of 


the Game is the Same, but ’70s 


Sophistication Calis for Stockings and Stacked Heels 


would think that going to college 
in 1964 was sheer bliss. 

The August ’64 Glamour is 
marketed with an even heavier 
sledgehammer: “The 10 best- 
dressed college girls in America 
— 100 winning looks on college 
personalities.’’ Here we have the 
campus superstars in all their 
glory, America’s’ true 
sweethearts — the top ten of 
1,812,000. The introductory hype 
for this issue is: ‘Glamour Says: 
Don’t be just another brain on 
campus, be the prettiest one in 
sight.”’ And it’s all downhill from 
there. Bobbsey-Twinned blondes 
are labeled 5a and 5b in football 
jerseys (so you can tell them 
apart) and model identical 
houndstooth suits (flanked by 
husky crew stars). In this 
dressed-up photo it’s much 
easier to tell which twin has her 
Tony because 5b (Beth) is smil- 
ing triumphantly and holding up 
her left arm to display the 
chunky diamond on the third 
finger, while 5a (Sally) is stan- 
ding slightly behind her lucky 
sister, blank-faced and dead- 
eyed with unadorned hands 
hanging limply at her sides. 

The Glamour focus (like that 
of Mlle.) is on classic clothes — 
blazers, pleated skirts, A-lined 


skimmers, layers of sweaters. 
The stress is on “‘outfits”’ and the 
“put together look.” And the 
Jackie Kennedy influence is very 
apparent: body-shaped, two- 
piece dresses with elbow-length 
sleeves, suits with short box 
jackets and knife-pleated skirts, 
long-line coats with low-slung 
slash pockets (perfect for pose- 
striking). The big colors are gray, 
bright red, plum, light blue, 
forest green, winter white and a 
variety of yellows. Hip belts on 
dresses, jumpers and suits echo 
the Mlle. ‘“‘New Jazz Age”’ 
theme. And berets, Ali McGraw- 
ish knitted caps and mile-long 
mufflers are “in.” 

But the Glamour doctrine 
comes across more forceably that 
that of its sister publication, 
lacking even a pretense of subtle- 
ty. The 64 college issue literally 
screams with dos and don’ts as it 
lays down the fashion laws. A 
“Look to Do” for the town or 
campus weekend calls for a green 
suede suit piped with red kid- 
skin. Modeling the outfit is 
Judith Ann Carter, University of 
Ottawa 67, who is posing among 
a crowd of tie-and-jacketed 
college men, clutching a con- 
spicuous copy of Understanding 
Poetry in her white-gloved hand. 














Undoubtedly, this is meant to 
show the boys that she has a 
brain, too. Another Glamour Do: 
“... Carry a linen handkerchief, 
scented with your favorite per- 
fume, and use scented paper 
liners for your bureau drawers 

. .’ Or be a sweetly-scented 
lady right down to your virginal 
underwear. Why? Another 
Glamour rule provides the 
answer: ‘Do look and act like a 
young ‘lady’, for at least one very 


good reason — men like it. 
What’s more, your looks reflect 
on them.” 


“‘Glamour’s Winners,” a two- 
page spread of pseudo- 
biographical sketches, clobbers 
the reader with the following 
definition of the 1964 college girl: 
“. . , She takes her mind for 
granted, wouldn’t be caught on a 
desert island without eyeliner.” 
And the topper: ‘What our 
winners look ahead to in this age 
of science is not science; all look 
forward to working in one of the 
arts or politics — and, of course, 
marriage.” Conclusion? A young 
woman goes to college for one 
reason and one reason only — to 
find herself a husband. And the 
kind of clothes she wears — the 
image she projects — determines 
what kind of man she'll “get.” 

However, Glamour does 
recognize that college girls do 
come equipped with brains and 
are capable of thinking — at 
least on some level.. Thought- 
provoking articles are provided 


to keep the cranial juices flow- 
ing. “Do You Undervalue Sex?” 
asks William Sloane Coffin, Jr., 
chaplain at Yale. He proceeds to 
sermonize on the irresponsibility 
of pre-marital sex and the won- 
drous benefits of marriage, con- 
cluding with this proposal: “I 
hope you will agree that it’s time 
now we learned to walk the earth 
like men.” 

Listed on the masthead as the 
one and only contributing editor 
is a pre-consciousness Gloria 
Steinem, whose contribution to 
this issue is an essay entitled 
“College and What I Learned 
There.” Extolling the glories of 
Smith, Ms. Steinem gushes 
about the days of ivy-league hap- 
piness when she discovered Ber- 
muda shorts, martinis and Greek 
civilization, and offers advice on 
the art of taking exams. “.. . 
They were good years, and books 
were the least of them,” she 
decides. Sic transit Gloria. 

os 

Have fashion times changed? 
The Mags say they have. 

Glamour P.R. director Pat 
Thavenot says ‘“‘in 1964 we were 
interested in the ten best- 
dressed girls; now, we look for 
career-oriented women.” She 
claims that the jeans craze has 
been a “‘conscious fashion trend, 
a protest” but that “today’s look 
is neater, more polished,” reflec- 
ting ‘the more sophisticated im- 
age of the college girl.”” Down the 
hall at Mademoiselle, public af- 
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Fashion Fable #1 


THE GELUSIL JACK 
MANAGEMENT YES MAN LOOK 





LEMMON MIDDLE 


Newton Glick Jr., 33, account executive: 


! can’t believe it. First Rafferty’s memo on expenses and now 
Peterson wants me to cover his ass until Tuesday. Can you believe 
it? And then there was that other thing yesterday morning. | knew | 
shouldn't have worn the Oleg Cassini check. J.R. looked at me like 
I'd just barfed on the conference table. “it doesn’t maximize client 
confidence” was the word | got from the secretarial pool. That’s 
what Sylvie told me. Ah, Sylvie, she understands. If only I'd married 
her and not Martha. Sylvie wouldn't have needed the split-level in 
Framingham for self-fulfillment. Sylvie wouldn't make passes at all 
the junior execs after two gimlets. Jesus, J.R. didn’t like that. Called 
me in for a one on one, man to man. Asked me if | was sincerely 
happy in my job. Had Sylvie send him a five-point memo on media 
reorganization. Thank God for Sylvie. Now got to get back to work 
on the Hruska campaign. Maybe Sylvie can give me some new in- 


put. | think I'll buzz her... 
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fairs director Susan Poad says 
the dressy look is in because 
“now it’s a choice instead of a 
rule.” 

But isn’t that what 1964 was 
all about — color-coordinated 
outfits? Leafing through the 
August 74 issues of both Mags, 
one sees skirts, sweaters and 
accessories that are astonishing- 
ly similar to those touted ten 
years ago. The °’74 Glamour 
“Fall/Winter Forecast” includes 
capes, belted coats, big sweaters 
and lots of layers, tweedy suits 
with short jackets and knee- 
length skirts, ‘‘caress-you 
dresses”’ with ‘‘shirt-inspired 
looks,” knits, lacy blouses and 
blouson middies. The skirts are 
“full of new leg-libbing freedom” 
and should be worn with those 
old favorites, opaque (‘‘and 
sometimes textured’’) stockings 
and oxford shoes (loafers a la 
Weejuns on a stacked heel). Art 
deco jewelry is a biggie and 
scarves a fashion must — from 
silk triangles to long, bulky 
mufflers. Big-brimmed bowlers, 
cloches and the traditional beret 
are the hats to wear. 

This fashion roll call is 
altogether too familiar. Apart 
from what Glamour calls “the 
folklorics,” the crocheted and 
embroidered exotica that is a 
concession to ethnicity, campus 
fashion has come full circle over 
the last ten years. The ’74 college 
scene is now alive and well and 
living in 1964. 





A Tale of 
Two Glamour 
Girls 


Barbara Josephs, Tufts ’75, 
is a Glamour ’74 Top Ten 
College Winner. A Phi Beta 
Kappa from Teaneck, N.J., 
Barbara is majoring in 
languages (French, Spanish 
and Hebrew) and minoring in 
education. 

She has served as the 
advertising, program and 
publicity chairperson for 
Torn Ticket, Tufts’s drama 
society, and held a similar 
position with the Alumni 
Relations Committee. Bar- 
bara is currently the vice- 
president and coordinator for 
Hillel at Tufts. For three 
years she has been the Tufts 
representative at the 
American Institute for 
Foreign Study and was a 
member of the Tufts Univer- 
sity Marching Band. She was 
Presidential Intern-Special 
Research Assistant to the 
president of Tufts and was in- 
volved in administration dis- 
cussions of campus problems. 
Barbara was a member of the 
Library Executive Committee 
and was on the Experimental 
College Visiting Lecturers 
Committee that interviewed 
and hired candidates for 
teaching positions. She 
recently intitiated a world 
culture course for under- 
privileged children at the 
Somerville Learning Center. 

Planning a career in foreign 
service, Barbara is now think- 
ing about a graduate program 
at U. Mass.-Amherst. “All 
my life, I've been interested 
in different cultures and 
customs as well as history, 
literature and art ... By 
working in the foreign service, 
whether teaching or doing 
social work, I'll be able to 
combine my interests .and 


teach other people how to im- 
prove their lives.” 

Barbara admits that cam- 
pus fashion leans toward 
jeans, but she “doesn’t go for 
that”’ and prefers dresses, 
pants outfits and skirts — ‘‘a 
coordinated look.’’ She 
predicts that the trend will be 
toward conservative clothes, 
that “‘the freak look is out just 
as radical movements are 
out.” Barbara feels that there 
is very little difference 
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Barbara Josephs 


between the way college 
women and working women 
dress, and that campus 
fashion is no longer definabk. 

A regular Glamour reader 
(“it has things that people are 
interested in’’), Barbara 
doesn’t take its fashion 


forecasts too seriously 
“because the clothes shown 
are too expensive.’’ She 
prefers “the neat look like 
shorter hair’? and doesn’t 
wear long skirts (‘‘I like legs to 
show’’). She admits that 
jeans are part of her wardrobe 
but she wears outfits to class. 
“Fashion is individualized,” 
says Barbara, ‘“‘no one style 
dictates — people are using 
their own imaginations.” 

On political issues, Barbara 
identifies herself as a liberal. 
She hesitantly agrees that 
Nixon should be impeached 
but is “fed up with Watergate 
— it’s giving the country a 
bad name.” Barbara believes 
that “people are sick and 
tired of impeachment” and 
claims that ‘‘during the 
Kennedy era there was a nice 
feeling in this country — peo- 
ple were happy. When Presi- 
dent Kennedy smiled, people 
trusted him.” 

On music, Barbara strongly 
dislikes hard rock but loves 
Frank Sinatra, the big band 
sound and Diana Ross. 


* 

Last May, Connie LaPointe 
graduated from Emmanuel 
College in Boston with a 
political science major and a 
minor in French education. 
She was named to Who’s Who 
in American Colleges and 
Universities, the National 
Student Register and the Em- 
manuel College Dean’s List. 
During her four years at Em- 
manuel, Connie was elected 
junior and senior class presi- 
dent, was active in student 
government and served as 
class representative. Elected 
assistant secretary during her 
junior year, Connie helped 
run school elections and 
worked on a Students’ Bill of 
Rights that became available 
to the entire college com- 
munity. In April, 1972 she 
was one of the two students 
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Connie LaPointe 


sent to the National Student 
Lobby in Washington, D.C. 
as student government 
representative. Connie work- 
ed as a volunteer in a Boston 
inner-city school, tutoring 
third-and fourth-graders in 
reading and math. She was 
active in the Girl Scouts and 
was a volunteer in the Head 
Start program. Connie helped 
conceive and establish the 
Massachusetts Students Lob- 
by Group. During the past 
year she worked to raise funds 
for state scholarships and 
loans. 

When asked to recommend 
wardrobe basics for the °74 
college girl, Connie suggested 


““*a yellow slicker, jeans, a long 

skirt — casual outfits, the 
more comfortable the better.” 
She likes “nice clothes” but 
objects to campus uniforms 
(“It’s better to see a little bit 
of everything, a variety of 
looks, than a campus full of 
carpenter’s pants..’) 

Connie does consult 
Glamour and Mademoiselle 
magazines for fashion stan- 
dards but claims that her self- 
image comes first. Evaluating 
the new fall trends, she singl- 
ed out longer skirts and coats 
as being ‘‘practical” and dis- 
missed scarves (‘‘they choke 
you”’) and lapel pins (‘‘they 
only get lost’’) 

Originally from Westbrook, 
Maine, Connie plans to stay 
in Boston and will be a 
member of Emmanuel’s ad- 
missions staff this fall. She’s 
thinking about graduate 
school — a law degree or an 
MBA — but wants to get 
some practical experience 
first. 

As a Top Ten Glamour girl, 
Connie was given a week-long 
whirlwind tour of New York 
City that included breakfast 
with Bella Abzug, dinner with 
Woody Allen, a trip to the 
city’s fashion center and $500 
in prize money. “It was an un- 
forgettable experience,”’ 
smiles Connie ‘‘and I’m 
grateful to Glamour for giving 
me the opportunity to see 
places and meet people I 
never would have had access 
to.”” Connie describes the 
magazine's staff as “trying 
hard to be liberated, highly 


imaginative and motivated 
women.” 
Connie believes that in- 


dividuality is the most impor- 
tant aspect of today’s fashion. 
‘*‘People are tossing off 
traditional standards, which 
is hard to do,” she observes. 
“This seems to be a 
breakaway period.” 
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WE CAN 
ARRANGE FOR 
EYE EXAMINATIONS 


537 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
Kenmore Sq. @ 261-5 140 


Open Mon—Fri 9-5:30; Sat 9-3 





Onticu 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


Government Center @ 742-815 
Open Mon-Fri &:30-5:30; Sat. 14-2 
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JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 














Great Basement Store 


swingtime 


A very dance-able swirl of a skirt... 
the slightly longer A-line in floaty, 
flowing acetate or nylon. Take your 
pick of rich and romantic prints at 

= very reasonable price. Sizes 5 to 15. 


Junior World (919) Basement 
Annex, Boston...also available 
in Framingham, Braintree, 
Worcester, Peabody, Bedford, 
N.H., So. Portland, Me. and 
Warwick, R.I. Basement Stores. 
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Requiem for a B Cup 


The bullish bra market is gaining some support 





By Judy Mir 

There is dancing on the 
sidewalks of Seventh Avenue 
these days as the all but cold cor- 
pse of the bra biz begins to thaw 
and rise like Lazarus from the 
dead. 

Three years ago, young women 
dropped their bras en masse into 
the Goodwill box, while foun- 
dations departments retreated to 
servicing their traditional Big 
Berthas. It was open rebellion 
against the authority of grey- 
haired lady fitters with tape 
measures around their necks. 
Young women rejected heavy 
construction, convention and 
their mothers as liberation and 
the sexual revolution combined 
to produce a street look of 
bounce and bob that had some of 
us wondering if we were destroy- 
ing or adding fuel to the “‘sex ob- 
ject”’ issue. 

Now the molding ovens are 
thumping out seam-free bras at 
a rapid rate, and predictions are 
for a bull market in brassiezes 
and related goodies. In a 
fascinating and typically 
thorough survey of its 
readership, Glamour recently 
reported that readers owned an 
average of 6.8 bras. At least 25 
percent have gone through a bra- 
less period, and 87 percent 
“always” or “almost always” 
wear a bra. Additional support 
for the cover-up movement has 
come from south of the Equator. 
This spring, Brazilian beach 
beauties stole the scene from 
their topless sisters at St. Tropez 
with a loincloth called the 
“Tanga,” now known as the 
“String.”” An assemblage of 
miniscule triangles and ribbons, 
these mini-bras and modified G- 
strings will have a definite im- 
pact on the future look of un- 
derwear. Apparently, the 
erogenous zone has shifted from 
top to bottom, or perhaps the 
bosom has been the victim of 
overexposure. 

Is the liberation over? Are 
women going back into harness 
without a murmur? Store sales 
indicate a real turnaround is in 
the air, and everyone connected 
with this auspicious event has 
opinions as to its cause. 





Haves and Have-Nots 


Buyers and fashion directors 
feel that women have simply 
come to a more realistic ap- 
praisal of individual needs. The 
general line is that bras will 
probably go on or off depending 
more on figure type and the re- 
quirements of clothing than on 
custom. 

Bra manufacturers have 
attempted to enlist the aid of 
doctors to convince women that 
time will drag heavily on their 
unsupported bosoms. Some 
physicians, like noted Boston 
gynecologist and obstetrician 
Leonard Safon, feel that only the 
very well-endowed may suffer. 
“Any stretched-out muscle gets 
tired eventually,” he says. He 
feels that age, multiple pregnan- 
cies and tissue consistency may 
have more effect on the angle of 
descent than bra wearing. In any 
case, those of us from the Bali 
Sno-Flake generation haven't 
noticed any miracles. 

Carolyn Cincotti, foundations 





buyer at Filene’s, sees young 
women coming back into the 
department partially for com- 
fort, partially to fill the needs of 
today’s “healthier” bodies. ‘““Ten 
years ago, department best 
sellers were 32A and B. Now, we 
have a greater call for C’s, and 
even D’s.”’ Better food, vitamins 
and a greater emphasis on sports 
and physical fitness are produc- 
ing generations of women who 
are healthier, taller, bigger- 
boned and fuller-busted than 
their predecessors. 

The most exciting thing that 
has happened to the bra in- 
dustry, according to its 
spokesman, is a rediscovery of 
sex. Harriette Ford, Fashion 
Director of Vassarette notes that 
their new lingerie were greeted in 
the market with ‘wild joy.”” The 
new line contains enough lace, 
ribbons, satins and sheer fabrics 
to fill a bordello, and black-lace 
garter belts and French bikinis 

Please turn to page 14 





“Yes, there’s a right way to 
put on a bra,” according to a 
Vassarette instruction 
booklet. According to the bra 
manfacturer, the brassiere 
should support your bust in a 
natural position and mold to 
it without undue pressure at 
any point. “Always put your 
bra on correctly,’’ say the in- 
structions, because “it not 
only assures the best fit and 
comfort, but you'll find the 
bra lasts longer, too!” 


Here are the three 
Vassarette steps you'll need 


Great Moments in Fashion: How to Put on a Bra 


to know to execute the proper 
bra put-on: 

Step One — Slip straps 
onto shoulders while leaning 
forward into the cups. Close 
back fastening before 
straightening up again. 

Step Two — Adjust straps 
to a comfortable position for a 
firm uplifted bustline. If 
straps leave red ridges in your 
shoulders, they’re much too 
tight! 

Step Three — Grasp bra 
cups at the top and shake 
gently to evenly distribute 
bust inside. 
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CLOVIS RUFFIN 
FOR : 
RUFFINWEAR 
ERIC AND ALEX 
HECTOR 

CRAIG 

EVELYN DE JONG 
PANT-HER 
GIRAFFE 

JONES NEW YORK 
OUTLANDER 


The ones who ace every season. 

With top notch designs 

that show an unmistakable flair. 

For good time living. 

And easy wearing. 

Created to keep you in step 

with the world ... today and tomorrow. 
Discover this treasury of 

talent right at Jordan Marsh. 

In Pacesetter Sportswear, Pacesetter Dresses 
and Beacon Hill Shop, 

Second floor, main store. Boston. 


JORDAN 
MARSH 
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Whither Brooks Brothers? 


It's business as usual as the boys on Newbury Street just keep on keepin’ on 





By Eric Sauter 

It’s so quiet in Brooks Brothers 
you could hear a club tie drop. 
This is not unusual, though. 
When you've been in the style 
business for over a hundred 
years, you don’t have to yell. 
Nothing loud, no fancy ads or 
full-page screamers announcing 
“The Big July Jamboree and 
Clearance Sale.”’ No sir. 

Brooks Brothers plays the 
waiting game like no one else; 
they are the Karl Marx of 
fashion in that they assume the 
masses will eventually catch up. 
If Henry Ford had had a sales 
force like this, we’d still be a na- 
tion of Model T’s. 

But there are quiet rumblings 
afoot. No longer, said a 
salesman, do Beacon Hill grand- 
mothers wander in and buy one 
each of variously colored crew- 
neck sweaters to hand out like 
lollipops to their precocious 
grandchildren. And no more 
large shirt orders. Now, the 
grandmas waddle in, spend time 
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over the years. The salesman 
looks over across the polished 
wood and glass counters, past 
the neatly stacked piles of shirts 
and sweaters and the displays of 
made-especially-for-Brooks Bro- 
thers cologne and says, almost 
wistfully, “‘We see the same 
faces.” 

The same faces bring in their 
sons fresh from Groton and An- 
dover and move them through 
the quiet aisles, filling their arms 
with pinstripes and muted plaids 
and sweaters imported from 
England. Each one as predic- 
table as the next. 

On the third floor in the 
children’s end hangs a picture. It 
is a tintype of a gay young blade 
from New York dressed in the 
height of Brooks Brothers 
fashion, circa 1870. The blade’s 
hair, parted on the left side, 
slices down across his forehead in 
a way that seems to push the rest 
of his body upward, as if his 
genes had already been 
programmed with social register 
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looking over the stock and then, buy one shirt or one sweater and Brothers — nobody is buying nobody cares. right along with color of the eyes. 
ever so carefully, as if they were leave in a hurry. It has finally clothes like they used to. They The Brooks Brothers’ clients, His short, black coat with the lit- 
selecting a daughter-in-law, they come down to this at Brooks can’t afford to and, besides, though, haven’t changed much Please turn to page 8 














THE APPLE IS FALLING 


The seasons are changing... 
and so are the clothes. 

Adam & Eve invites you to 
come in and take a closer look 
at their new and dramatic 
fall line of fashions. 





Eve, in a long-sleeve 
pullover ski sweater of Z ; 
Wintuk Yarns of 100% iF % : i ‘ ; 
Orlon® acrylic by . | . take a bite 
Offspring fashions with ; 
trousers of polygab, 
belted, uncuffed and 
available in all fall 
colors by Sir For Her. 
Adam, in polyester 
and rayon belted pants with a 
sewn front crease. 
Available in all fall colors 
by H. Cotler. His long-sleeve 
acrylic sweater by Herman 
Phillips. 


\, 


300 HARVARD ST., Brookline LIBERTY TREE MALL, Danvers 
Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. Mon. Sat. 
Sat. 9:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m 


THE GARAGE, Mezzanine Levei, 36 Boylston St., 
Harvard Sq. Mon.-Fri. 10:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 
Sat. 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
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AVAILABLE AT THE FOLLOWING DEALERS: 


eautiful clothes. 






BEAUTIFUL CLOTHES 





&S> 100% COTTON 








- 
ADAM & EVE 


300 Harvard Street Brookline 


36 Boylston St. 
The Garage/Harvard Sq. 


Liberty Tree Mall Danvers 


J.H. CORCORAN & CO. 


615 Mass. Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 


MALDEN ARMY & NAVY 


7 Pleasant St. Malden 


MILES 


ton Winter St. Boston 





CUMMINGS 


Auburn Mall/ South Shore Plaza/ 
Burlington Mall/ Central Sq., Dorchester/ 
Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers/ Hanover Mall/ 
Maiden Sq./ Mattapan Sq./ Metheun Mall/ 
Natick Mall/ Norwood/ Quincy Sq./ Roslin- 
dale Sq./ Davis Sq., Somerville/ Redstone 
at Stoneham/ Uphams Cor., Dorchester/ 
Waltham 


MEDFORD MENS & BOYS 


42 Riverside Ave. Medford Square 


PENNYWORTH 


110 Monroe St. Lynn 





 & 


Mele 


er ewuinery 


1517 Hancock St. Quincy 


SLACKS ETC. 


451 Mass. Ave. Arlington, Mass. 


SNYDERS ARMY 
& NAVY STORE 


601 Washington St. Boston 


WINCHESTER STATION 


9 Thompson St. Winchester Center . 
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Shoes 
For Men and Women 


WOMENS BUFFALO 


CARLTON Qli Weiehts and Colors 


BORT 


74 First St 


Combridge BEL - BBO 
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Brooks 


Continued from page 6 

tle rounded lapels fits like a 
glove, and his white, starched 
cuffs dangle stylishly around his 
wrists. His trousers — they 
didn’t call them pants then — 
end in black and white striped 
socks and high boots. His arms 
hang by his side’ as he leans 
against a log. A few scattered 
leaves lie at his feet. He looks 
like he’s about to inherit Staten 
Island. 

But if you look at the picture 
closely, you realize that he is 
leaning against a fake log, that 
the leaves are fake as well and 
that the expression on his face is 
arrogantly content. He knows his 
place and he wears it well, like 
the gentleman who sells vacant 
lots as a slice of paradise. The 
face of a stockbroker on a 12- 
year-old boy. 

The salesmen on the third 
floor are restless because there is 
no one in their section. One sits 
at a desk, poring nervously over 
a book of pictures and scribbling 
notes on a pad. The other sits 
talking on the phone. They all 
look like Jack Lemmon. They all 
look bored. 

Walking around the first floor, 


the salesman stops by the shirt 
case. Brooks Brothers, he says, 
makes all their own shirts and 
ties, even some of their own 
suits. Eighty percent of their 
shirts are still made from cotton, 
and 75 percent of those are 
button-downs. Recently, they 
have been getting into color, 
although the news that 
something other than white or 
blue was still within the realm of 
good taste came hard. 

To be sure, there have been ac- 
commodations made to the 
fashion explosion, but not many. 
A tie here, a shirt there, a mildly 
flashy sport coat stuck in one of 
the side racks. But Brooks 
Brothers, the calm island in the 
stormy sea, protects its 
customers by making their 
decisions for them. You don’t 
have to worry about the correct 
item to wear because the 
Brothers know what it is already. 
It has taken them since 1818 to 
figure it out, and they’re not go- 
ing to give up just because 
everybody else has gone crazy. If 
you can’t buy it here, it’s not 
worth buying. 

Brooks Brothers does not sell 
fashion, it sells uniforms. Up on 
the second floor, the suit floor, 
you can see them on the racks. 
They are grey suits, blue suits 


and brown suits. Pierre Cardin is . 


still some kind of social disease 
to be avoided, if possible, and 
tolerated, if necessary. 

When you walk in the store, 
the first glass counter you see 
contains the patterned shirts. If 
you look very hard you will find 
only one. It has tiny little flowers 
that look like M&M’s gone mu- 
tant. They keep the shirt there to 
make sure everybody gets the 
message the minute they walk 
into the store: see, Brooks 
Brothers swings. 

Nobody that shops here at 
Brooks Brothers dresses down, 
the salesman said. To them, 
dressing down means wearing a 
wash and wear shirt, khaki pants 
and scuffed-up Topsiders. 
Anything else is slumming. 
Power never has to dress up or 
down. 

We used to wear all those 
things, I remember. The cuffed 
pants that had to rest just over 
the tips of our penny loafers; the 
blue oxford button-downs that 
had to have just the right curl to 
the collars; the camel-colored, V- 
neck sweaters. We could stand 
and bask in the warm feeling 
that we were right. We had on 
the right clothes, the uniform of 
our age. We were bright young 
men on the way to better things. 

We used to dress that way, I 
remember, but then we grew up. 














am tayor ann taylor, g, 








THE BIG SHIRTDRESS. Ellen Tracy's soft, easy jer- 
sey of polyester and wool layers over a turtleneck-or- 
shirt, in camel, chocolate or forest green, 5 to 11, 
$42. Ann Taylor, Back Bay, Harvard Square, South 
Shore Plaza, Natick Mall, Burlington Mall,- North 
Shore Shopping Center and Chestnut Hill Mall. 
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Bucking Brooks 


Brothers 

While Brooks Brothers, 
long a defender of noblesse 
oblige, has been sticking to its 
blue-suited, pin-striped guns, 
something refreshing has 
been happening to fashion as 
men who’ve been stuck in 
plain suits and ties for lo 
these many years begin to 
sense the idiocy of it all. 

Maurice Lewis, a reporter 
and anchorman for WNAC- 
TV News, and Jerry Milden, 
president of the U.S. Sports 
Club in Brookline, are two 
such men. While they like to 
dress up, they more often 
than not enjoy dressing down. 
We asked them whether their 
attitudes toward conven- 
tional dress have changed and 
why. 

Jerry Milden: 

Generally, my suits are cut 
and tailored, some at Louis’. 
My casual things I usually 
pick up when I’m out on the 
West Coast. Unfortunately, 
Boston isn’t a dress town. I 
mean it isn’t a flash town; 
most of my suits are very con- 
servative. 

I’m really into jeans lately. 
I think I’m the last guy to 
convert to jeans in Boston. In 
the summer I wear jeans to 
business, but three months 
ago, I would never have 
thought to go out on the town 
at night in jeans. Now I love 
it. 

I must have a dozen suits, 
really nice suits, and I would 
never think about going to a 
restaurant without one of 
those suits and a tie. But then 
I started cheating a little by 
wearing open shirts. This had 
two effects — one, not looking 
as dressy and two, looking a 
little more casual. Then I 
stopped wearing suits all 
together. 

When I dress in a suit I feel 
very business-like, very 
Bostonian. But when I get 
into a jeans outfit I feel 
casual, no pressure anymore. 
I feel a little Southern 
California-ish. 

Most people have to wear a 
certain uniform to comply 
with their job. I happen to be 
in the unique situation where 
I own my own business, and I 
go any damn way I want. I 
can dress according to my 
mood. If I wake up one day 
and I feel like jeans, I wear 
them. I have a tremendous 
amount of freedom. 

In New York it’s accepted. 
In New York you can go just 
about anywhere you want. In 
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Jerry Milden 


Boston you still dress up to 
put on this successful image. 
If you dress up, you show peo- 
ple you’re earning a substan- 
tial living. But in New York 
or Southern California, you 
dress down to accomplish the 
same damn thing. 


* 
Maurice Lewis: 

Well, clothes are an ab- 
solute necessity in this end of 
the business. I think it’s a lit- 
tle phoney, simply because 
most of the people I know in 
this business didn’t know how 
to dress before they got into 
it. And they still don’t know 
how to dress now somebody 
puts their clothes ‘out for 
them, or at least tells them 
what colors look good together 
or what colors don’t look good 
together. 

I like clothes on the air 
simply because it’s a chance 
for me to dress up when I 
basically don’t like to dress 
up. I’d rather be stretched 
out, easy, nice. 

If I could wear what I 
wanted to wear, somedays I’d 
wear a dungaree suit; other 
days I'd just have a sport 
shirt, you know, collar open or 
just a pair of slacks and a coat 
with no tie. I mean, what’s 
the difference — are you 
listening to what I’m saying, 
or are you watching what I’m 
wearing? How come I’m only 
believable if I’m well-dressed, 
how come I can only-get a job 
if I’m well-dressed? 

I went from an anonymous 
voice on the radio to a known 
quantity on TV. For a while I 
carried this style tradition 
and that’s all it is, but then I 
said wait a minute, I’m still 
the same dude that I was 
before I got this job so I’m go- 
ing to dress like I like to dress. 
So if I go out and I don’t feel 
like shaving, I’m not going to. 

Fashion’s changing a little. 


When you run into these, if I 
can use the term, establish- 
ment people, they’re dressing 
a little looser; the shirt has a 
little color, maybe the tie, is a 
little wider, maybe the shoes 
are just a little bit higher. 
They’re not platforms, of 
course, but the looser they 
become, the looser we can 
become. 

Part of our job is to set a 
trend and if we stay more 
relaxed on television (and it 
means not only what you 
wear, but how you sit when 
you wear it), I think it 
becomes more acceptable. 
But we’re still a long way 
from having TV anchor peo- 
ple relaxed in dress on 
camera. 

If you’re sitting there and a 
news blurb comes on, and you 
happen to have your jacket 
and your tie off and a pencil 
stuck in your hair and that’s 
the way you work, why not 
show it like that? 

You have to give people 
credit for not being stupid. 
The average viewer knows we 
don’t sit around here im- 
maculately attired. One of 
the tough parts*of being in 
news and going out on the 
street covering stories is — 
You might have $500 worth of 
merchandise on and 
something happens. One good 
story for me was a cave-in in 
Chelsea and I was laid out 
that day, laid to the bone, 
and I didn’t think about what 
I had on. But after I got over 
there and realized the mud 
was up to my ankles, I said, 
hey, this is gonna cost me. 
The idea of walking a half a 
mile down a muddy road in 
good clothes is just not prac- 
tical. I think journalists 
should be permitted to dress 
according to the job they 
have. 


— E.S. 
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fall into 
Landlubber jeans 
and tops... the 
good time clothes 


Landlubber. The name that conjures 
up images of super-looking casual 
clothes for all the lives you lead. 
Right: The Tango pant in black, 
grey, forest green, camel or navy 
corduroy; or bluedenim, $14... 
Left: Buffalo Bill straight-leg pant in 
black corduroy or blue denim 

with contrasting stitching, $15... 
Polyester and cotton check or plaid 
shirts in red, green, blue 

or brown, $9 to $11. 


BEAUCOOP SHOP 


— SECOND FLOOR 
HARVARD SQUARE 


LEBEN ENE SLL THM. 
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is a great new unisex hair- 
styling spot. The white picket fence and the interior resemble a "vse 
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Balt Harbour 
shops: From $5 
million to $26.5 
million in 8 years 

— Page Ti 


SPECTACULAR SAVINGS! 


NAT. FAMOUS BRANDS OF APPAREL FOR GUYS &GALS 


ON SALE NOW! 
JEANS SLAX 


All First Quality Finest Brands in the USA 
Cuffed & Cuffless Double-knits & Polyesters 
Waists: 24 to 34. Legs to 33 | Waists: 26 to 42. Legs to 36 


VALUES 10 $15.00 | VALUES 70 $20.00 
* 99 $ 99 


Gene E. Faul 
named president 
of Cole of Califor. 














Betty Pord wt a recession fer her om the home of Cacurguns Demon rate Covermen Penang Carter im Agrit 


The new first lady 


that she married someone she though! was 
ding to be a lawyer.” 


\." an her 
Howe calls her, is just plat 


secretary N. | z 
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press corps. When fold it will be hard fo | 
remaking eee LAGE HT 
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2 PRS. 2 PRS. 
$7.00 $13.00 





BLAZERS SPORT COATS 


Polyester Dacrons Fantastic Selection 
Sizes 34 to 44 Sizes 34 to 44 


es) $ WD 
$65.00 
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CAMPING SUPPLIES 


TO 
$25.00 
Sleeping Bags — Tents — Boats — Backpacks — 
Knapsacks — Boots — Ponchos — Blankets — Rain 
Parkas — White Painter’s Pants 


LOWEST PRICES! 


x CAMBRIDGE x 


ARMY & NAVY 
wish! 424 MASS, AVE. 


SEYMOUR 
CHEVROLET 


ola ha-7-¥ 
Yoler-t-1: 
CAMBRIDGE 





Tired of a dull job? Wondering what career you'd 
like? Come to John Robert Powers... we've got 
courses designed to help you get it together. 
You'll gain the poise and confidence you 

need to step into an exciting career. 


Ever thought of modeling? Powers school 
will prepare you to enter this glamorous 


field. We have courses for everything 
: from drama to make-up. Enroll now... 
EE 


add excitement and action to your life. 

ee 

——— 304 Boylston St. 
——_—— Boston, Mass. 02116 
——— 

— 
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Call today 617-267-8781 or mail the 
coupon for more information and a 
free brochure. 


Rebit Fete 


304 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 02116 


Yes, |'m interested. Please send me a free brochure and more information. 


Name 
Address 
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By Edwin Diamond 

A few years back, The Wall 
Street Journal launched a 
shrewd advertising campaign. It 
featured a large photograph of a 
young executive, very Ivy League 
in a J. Press suit, carrying a 
briefcase and standing at an 
otherwise empty train station 
that looked like Greenwich or 
Westport. ““The Man Who Gets 
Ahead,” the copy beneath the 
picture proclaimed, ‘Reads The 
Wall Street Journal.’’ The sub- 
liminal message was perfect: 
here’s this dude at the station 
already, for chrissakes; he’ll be 
on the phone buying and selling 
what he’s read about before I 
even get to town... 


The Journal’s appeal was to 
the vigorish — that extra advan- 
tage, the break in the odds that 
hustlers are always looking for. 
Vigorish is the reason why, in an 
era when so many publishing 
behemoths (e.g. Life, Look, any 
afternoon newspaper you can 
think of) have been going under, 
a whole breed of other special- 
interest publications are 
flourishing. The Journal is 
perhaps the best known 
nationally of the vigorish 
publications. But the liveliest, 
sharpest and — there is no other 
word — bitchiest of the breed is 
Women’s Wear Daily. With its 
splashy fashion photos and 
tabloid style, WWD is as 
different in appearance from the 
good, gray Journal as the 
Seventh Avenue garment dis- 
trict is from One Chase Manhat- 
tan Plaza. 

But WWD gives the same 
vigorish. In its advertising 
promotions, a bunch of fat, 





Ed Diamond, a lecturer in 
political science at MIT, is a 
contributing editor of New York 
magazine and a commentator for 
the Post-Newsweek Stations, 
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The Gospel 
According to WWD 


What hath Gutenberg wrought 


balding, cloak-and-suiters are 
seen shmoozing on the street at 
Seventh Avenue and 38th, but 
the copy pitch is the same: 


Today's businessman needs to absorb 
an enormous amount of material 
before he begins his busy day. He 
needs up-to-the-minute, hard-nosed 
reporting on every phase of his in- 
dustry, and because of his hectic 
schedule, he needs to get all his infor- 
mation from one source. To the ap- 
parel industry, there’s no better source 
than WWD! 


Like the Journal, WWD 
begins where The New York 
Times, The Washington Post 
and other straight newspapers 
end. A WWD story on, say, the 
filing of a Chapter XI bankrupt- 
cy petition by Carol Ann 
Shoppes, Inc., a women’s ap- 
parel chain, would not only list 
the assets and liabilities of Carol 
Ann, but also the names of each 
of the top ten creditors and the 
amount they are owed. WWD 
brings inflation right down to the 
extra one cent per square yard 
cost to its readers. The lead 
WWD story one recent August 
morning was headlined 
“Lingerie Men Hit By Extra 
Fabric Costs’”’ and contained the 
information that ‘‘key fabric 
houses have tightened their 
terms of payment, allowing 
manufacturers as few as 60 days, 
in some cases, to pay for piece 
goods. In addition, most fabric 
resources are shipping piece 
goods with freight costs to be ab- 
sorbed by the manufacturers. 
The situation has resulted in 
some sleepwear firms being forc- 
ed to pay up to one cent extra a 
square yard for freight.” 


WWD attracts about 81,000 
readers with this kind of detailed 
reporting. Although Women’s 
Wear can be bought at certain 
newsstands around the New 
York area — a large pile goes on 
sale each morning at the Long 
Island Railroad station in Great 
Neck, ‘most’ readers «subscribe 


by mail at $36 a year. (In Paris 
couture houses may pay almost 
ten times that for the air mail 
edition.) Well over two-thirds of 
these subscribers, according to 
WWD’s circulation department, 
are men making $25,000 or more 
a year in the apparel business. 
The rest of WWD faithful are 
divided between ‘‘media’”’ 
readers — advertising agency 
people as well as writers and 
editors — and fashion-conscious 
women or, as WWD thinks of 
them, Ladies. (There is no Ms.- 
taking WWD’s unliberated, 
unraised consciousness. ) 

The non-industry readers skip 
the needle-and-thread garment 
news for “Eye,” (WWD’s gossip 
page), ‘‘Eye” two (more gossip), 
“Eye View” (photo spreads of 
the gossipees) and for WWD’s 
back page of lively arts critics 
like Martin Gottfried (theater), 
Martin Kissel (films) and James 
Spina (music). 

“‘Eye”’ is the fastest read page 
in town for political-media- 
Washington-Paris-London-fash- 
ion-money-show _ biz-entertain- 
ment gossip. The Walter 
Winchell/Leonard Lyons’ style of 
stringing together ‘‘hot 
Broadway items” never died; it 
just moved a few blocks over to 
the East Side. “Eye” is about 
the Beautiful People (a WWD 
coinage) most of whom are non- 
garment center notables. The 
changing names of the BP 
through the years make up 
something of a Women’s Wear 
social history of the times. In the 
early ‘60s “Eye” charted the 
buying, eating and dressing 
habits of such BP as Gloria 
Guinness (“The Ultimate’’), 
Mrs. Nelson Rockefeller (‘‘Her 
Happiness’’), Jacqueline 
Kennedy (‘‘Her Elegance’’) and 
Lady Bird Johnson (“Her Ef- 
ficiency’’). By the end of the ’60s, 
‘Eye’ was somewhat more jaun- 
diced about the political BP. 
When the junior: senator: from 











Massachusetts gained a few 
pounds, he became “Tubby Ted- 
dy.” Tricia Nixon Cox, in her 
trousseau dresses and berib- 
boned hair, was the “Little 
Princess.”” By the 1970s “Henry 
the K” and his new Nancy were 
about the only Washington 
public figures left to get the 
“Eye” treatment because the BP 
scene had shifted. Today, more 
often than not, the Women’s 
Wear paparazzi will show up at a 
Mick and Bianca Jagger party in 
London to shoot a spread for 
“Eye View.” 

It would seem that WWD’s 
two readerships — the rag-trade 
businessmen and the private 
consumers — would have zero 
interest in reading through the 
other’s part of the paper. To a 


is the most popular Russian, 


vodka, but that Russkaya is the 
better import. 

WWD’s present format is the 
handiwork of John D: Fairchild, 
the third generation Fairchild to 
run the family’s string of 
publications. In addition to 
Women’s Wear Daily, Fairchild 
publications include six tabloid 
dailies in the trade field 
(Supermarket News, Footwear 
News, Daily News Record, Home 
Furnishing Daily, Electronic 
News, and American Metal 
Market), two magazines (Men’s 
Wear and Mental Center News) 
and the Fairchild News Service 
which syndicates WWD fashion 
features to a number of 
American and _ French 
newspapers. In 1968 Fairchild 





John Fairchild (His Bitchiness) 


certain extent that is true, but it 
misses the point about what 
vigorish is all about, and what, 
as a matter of fact, fashion is all 
about these days. 

The cloak-and-suiter who gets 
on the 8:32 at Great Neck with 
his WWD wants to know about 
Carol Ann and the lingerie blues 
and what Nina Ricci is showing 
in her Paris collection this 
summer. He knows, too, that a 
Seventh Avenue trade story by 
WWD’s Sam Feinberg will be a 
solid, reliable source of informa- 
tion. But he also wants to check 
out the Jagger party: if Mick is 
wearing Fred Astaire ’30s 
threads and has his hair cropped 
at the back and sides, it may be 
that the “foppish look” will be 
next season’s way to pay the rent 
for the shop and the orthodon- 
tist’s bills for little Zelda. And he 
has to look over Bianca as well, 
all salmon and pink in her Zan- 
dra Rhodes outfit. Mr. Busy Ex- 
ecutive has to glance through 
those back page arts reviews too; 
as a black editor friend of mine 
once said, ‘““Shaft may be a big 
put-on, but those flicks sold a 
helluva lot of leather rain- 
coats...” 

The media people and the 
Beautiful People — would-be or 
real — may also want to glance 
at the new Paris lines, just to 
stay a conversational step ahead 
of the rest of the Manhattan 
pack. Phyllis Malamud, an 
editor at Newsweek, reads WWD 
for the gossip and some fashion 
guidance. “If there is a story on 
fur coats,” she says, “I'll go 
through it fast to see if my own 
fur coat might need altering.” 
Jane Maxwell, assistant to the 
editor of New York magazine, 
looks for story leads and glances 
at WWD “life style” features like 
the “Decanting” column, where 
the drinker can learn, from the 
lips of the bartender at the Rus- 
sian Tea Room, that, Stolichnaya 





sold his publications to Capital 
Cities Broadcasting Corporation 
(now Capital Cities Com- 
munications) for $37 million. 
John Fairchild remained as 
board chairman, publisher, sub- 
stantial stockholder and, most 
important to him, chief editor 
and idea man. Already wealthy, 
he was happy to have the 
business side of the publications 
in the flinty hands of a “bottom 
line” company (in addition to 
the Fairchild publishing divi- 
sion, Capital Cities owns a group 
of largely undistinguished, but 
highly profitable television and 
radio properties in Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Houston, New Haven 
and points west and south). 
Fairchild now commutes 
between a house in Bermuda, a 
Gracie Square Co-op in New 
York and a condominium in 
Switzerland; he regularly 
appears in Paris to direct 
WWD’s coverage of the couturier 
collections. 

For a number of years, 
Fairchild had envisioned a 
national women’s weekly paper, 
and in 1972 WWD spun off W, a 
bi-weekly tabloid. It is for Ladies 
rather than women; and there is 
some question whether it runs 
enough of its own material, as 
opposed to pick ups from “Eye,” 
to qualify as a newspaper. The 
vigorish isn’t there. 

W was supposed to attract the 
consumer reader that WWD was 
getting, but on a national scale. 
The company claims a current 
readership of 150,000 and says 
that W is already in the black. 
But some Fairchild staffers ques- 
tion the claims. The official line 
is that eight out of ten readers 
are women, the ‘educated, 
affluent women interested in 
news of fashion, travel, promi- 
nent people and fashionable 
living.” One editor offers another 
description: ““W gets declasse 

Please, turn, to, page 24 
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D> Wisdom from 
» the Ancients, Part I 


How to sew a button (sew what) 


By Dean Huggins 
Anybody can sew a button, 
right? It sounds easy, so easy 
why bother reading further. 
But admit it. How many shirt 
buttons have you accumulated 
on your dresser, waiting for the 


‘ mt - +o evening when you’ve got nothing 
waents else better to do. 
ae x 


ay 


Yes... / said yes... we met on the Common during the Frisbee 
free for all and she was hardly wearing anything and | was in my 
Levis and when | caught one between my legs... yes... she said 
she went to B.U. you know what that means so | invited her to my 
apartment but | knew | shouldn't have. . . maybe if! hadn’t drunk so 
much beer that day | wouldn't have felt so loggy... maybe... she 
didn't know anything about Fellini or Antonioni or even Sarris or 
Maslin so | mean it wasn’t exactly a meaningful relationship and I’m 
one of those people who need a meaningful relationship before | 
can...no she said she wanted to and | thought she might think that 
| couldn't or something ...no...so what could! do! said yes when 
| wanted to sayno...no... and! couldn't and now. . . lying awake 
.... 0, no, no, no. 


“T will,’ you say. ‘Just 
haven’t found the time.” 

That’s all right. You don’t 
have to apologize. Besides, you 
can get along with a missing but- 
ton. After all, you’re only miss- 
ing one button on each shirt. By 
the time a second breaks off, it’s 
about time that shirt became a 
dust rag anyway. So long as it’s 
only one button, you'll survive. 
Nobody notices those things 
these days. 

Remember that coat button 
that popped off in January when 
you were late for work? Had to 
rush and didn’t have time for 
coffee. Remember those oc- 


casional, subtle reminders that 
the button needed resewing? 
There you'd be, standing out in 
the winter, icy wind pouring 
through the opening in your coat 
that the button used to keep 
closed, and you’d be searching 
for a dry cleaning receipt or a 
cigarette and what would you 
find? The button! 


“Gotta fix that button,” you’d 


say. And you will. I have faith in 
you. I’ve got buttons in my 
pockets, too. I’m human. But it’s 
still warm, so there’s no rush 
anyway. 

Procrastination is understan- 
dable, especially with a little 
thing like sewing on a button, 
but are you honestly 
procrastinating or are you really 
hiding from the truth — you 
don’t know how to stitch the but- 
ton back on. 

It’s actually an easy task. Lin- 
da Faiola, who teaches several 
sewing courses at the Cambridge 
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“Images”, not only the name of our new Contemporary shop, but a way of life...your life. No frills, no 


fuss, just understated good taste as expressed here in Jupiter gabardine sla 
without back pockets for a smooth line and undisturbed fit. Natural, navy, forest; sizes 29- 
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Center for Adult Education, 
listed what you’ll need for that 
minor bit of clothing surgery 
known as sewing on a button: 
thread, needle (a number eight 
sharp is a good needle; most peo- 
ple use one that is too large and 
that makes the job harder), some 
match sticks or tooth picks, a bit 
of bee’s wax (available at sewing 
stores) and of course, the button. 

The first step in fixing a but- 
ton is to measure out 36 to 40 in- 
ches of thread, then put the two 
ends together so you have a dou- 
ble thread 18 to 20 inches long. 

In step two, you wax the 
thread. With one hand, hold the 
wax while using your thumb to 
press the thread against the wax. 
With the other hand, pull the 
thread so that each inch passes 
between your thumb and the 
wax (see Fig. A). After running 


WAXING THE 
THREAD 


the thread over the wax several 
times, enough wax will rub off to 
hold the two strands together. 
The wax reduces friction 
between the thread and the cloth 
as you sew. After waxing, you 
should pull the thread through 
your fingers a few times in case 
some of the wax came off the 
block in blobs. 

Next, you must make a knot at 
one end that will catch on the 
material when you begin sewing 
and prevent the thread from 
pulling out. 

Ms. Faiola demonstrated a 
simple knot. Wrap the end of the 
thread around the index finger of 
one hand once, so that the 
thread crosses (B). Then, with 


the thumb of the same hand, roll 
the crossed thread outward. The 
thread will begin to twist (C). 


When you have several twists, 
place the middle finger on your 
thumb in front of the twistings 
(D) and then slowly pull the 


tatet 











thread outward until all the 
twists pile into a knot (E). 





Step four is easy: thread the 
needle. 

Now begin sewing. Push the 
needle through the front of the 
shirt or coat so that the knot will 
be hidden under the button. As 
you push the needle out again 
and it emerges on the frontside, 
slip the button over it (F). 





The next part of the lesson is 
crucial. You’re going to do the 
first step toward making a 
“shank.” A button cannot be 
sewn flat onto the material 
because when it’s buttoned, the 
added width of the other side of 
the shirt or coat will tear the but- 
ton off. This is especially true 
with coats. The shank creates 
enough space so the fabric of the 


otherside can fit under the but- 
ton. 

Since you just slipped the but- 
ton over the needle, you have not 
begun to stitch the loops that 
will hold the button on. Place 
match sticks or tooth picks on 
top of the button between the 
holes and make a pile of them as 
high as the thickness of the 
material of the shirt or coat. Now 
stitch the first loop (G), binding 











the toothpicks to the button. 

Sew the button onto the fabric 
with five or six stitches. 
Remember to keep the stitching 
on the underside as close as 
possible. 

After you’ve sewn the button 
to the shirt or coat, slip out the 
tooth picks. Pull the button out- 
ward from the fabric and you will 
find the beginning of the shank 
(H): the extra thread between 


H. 


Please turn to page 18 
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THE HARRIED HOUSEWIFE PROCTOR AND GAMBLED WHAT'S A MOTHER TO 
DO EXCEDRIN HEADACHE LOOK 



























Moe a . 
Rosemary Partridge, 32, canasta player: 

Jesus, Richie, if you crumble those damn Ritz crackers into the Ragu one more time, I'm gonna be 
mean. You don’t believe it, you wisecracker? How about the time | made Lilly Sue sleep propped up on 
the toilet for three nights running so she wouldn't have the rubber-sheet biues anymore? And to think | 
devoted the bright years of my youth to single-minded husband sweep for this. Does a Kelly girl have 
to watch Frankenberry cereal fading into pink milk at 7:30 a.m.? Does Sonya Hamlin have to spend her 
entire clothing allowance on baby-shaped Kimbies? Do the Viva ladies have to clean up when their 
towel shreds? No, they just pick up their residuals and take the limo on home. And the worse part of it 
is Fred. | just know he’s going to start with the questions again if he breezes in here and finds the ham- 
burger unhelped, the beds un-Wamsuttaed and the little darlings unwashed. He’s been so suspicious 
the last few months, ever since he found that extra jock-strap in the top drawer, two days after my ten- 
nis lesson. 

Oh, things would be so much simpler if you could just feed the whole family out of little jars. My 

mind’s turning into lemon jello. If t only had all that wasted Radcliffe tuition back, I'd fly to Acapulco and 
spend the rest of my days soaking my fingernails in Palmolive. 
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for the Entire Family at Unbelievable Low Low Prices! See us and Save! 


BRAND NAME SHOES FOR LESS!! 




















BURLINGTON 


NEW STORE 266 Cambridge St. 
LIBERTY PLAZA -Rte. 3-A 
Mon.—Sat. 9—9; Sat. 9-6 273-2403 


SUDBURY 


100A Boston Post Rd., Rte. 20, 


Wayland/Sudbury line. (turn at Dairy 
Queen). Mon., Tues., Wed. 10—5:30; 


Thur., Fri. 10—8:30; Sat. 9—5:30. 
443-2874. 


A 
WEST NEWTON 


Corner of North and Farwell Sts. Take 
River St. from Waltham. Take Pleasant 
St. from Watertown. Take North St. 
from Albermarie Playground. 

Open Mon., Tues., Sat. 9—5:30; Wed., 
Thur., Fri. 9-9. 527-2263. 


HYDE PARK 


1661 Hyde Park Ave., between Cleary & 
Walcott Sqs. Mon.—Thur. 10—5:30; 
Fri. 10—9; Sat. 9—5:30 364-4499 


43 Canton St., Rte. 27. 344-1617 
Mon., Tues., Wed. 10—5:30; Thur., Fri. 
10—8: 30; Sat. 9—5:30 


SO. YARMOUTH 
—RTE. 28 


Long Pond Shopping Plaza, underneath 
the water tower next to BRADLEES. 
Mon.—Sat.9—9 394-2420 


(NEW STORE) 
469 Great Rd., 
Rt. 2A 
10-9 Mon-Fri. 
Sat. 10—6. 


263-1362 











Plenty of FREE PARKING ATALL STORES 
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_Amny Navy Storé 
601 Washington St.,Boston 


4.266588 
557 Boylston St., Copley Square 


536-2433 





—= 
| camping supplies e sleeping | 
. bags e duffel bags e back 
packs @ navy pca coats e 
Air Force parkas e 13 but- 
ton sailor pants e army 
surplus clothing e shoes 
and boots e painter’s white 
dungarees @ buckle-back 
jeans 
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For Men & Women Who 
Take Their Tennis Seriously 


The Finest Tennis Shoes Available. . . 
Tennis Shoes by Eaton. 
(slight irregulars) 


$999 


a $17.95 
value 





@ Lightweight e Long Wearing e Comfortable 
@ Superior grip and control on all playing surfaces 
@ Special padded collar construction 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Men's and Women’s 
Arnold Palmer golf shoes (slight irregulars) 
A vast assortment of sizes and styles. 


“Ses/pair $1 699 and up 


AT THE EATON FACTORY OUTLET... 
(slight irregulars and discontinued styles) 
@ Men's famous name dress shoes and: work shoes 
@ Etonic boat shoes — in leather and canvas 
@ Fred Perry Tennis Shoes by Eaton 
Plus .. .Men’s and Women’s famous name sportswear! 


Eaton nit Cy 


147 Centre Street (Route 123), Brockton, MA, Tel. 583-9100 
Open daily, Monday—through Saturday, 9:30 A.M. — 5:30 P.M. 
Friday Nights until 9:00 P.M. 

Pienty of Free Parking — Use your Mastercharge credit card. 



































Levi's® 


QUALITY 
SINCE 1850 


Ever since 

the Gold 

Rush Days, 

men in tough 

jobs have 

needed rugged 
pants built for 

hard work, with 
good fit for 

comfort. LEVI’S 
Blue Jeans 

became their 
uniform—pants 

they could depend 
on. Times have 
changed, but LEVI’S 
insistance on quality 
has not. It’s a proud 
heritage, one you can 
count on. LEVI’S— 
since 1850. 


CENTRAL WAR SURPLUS Levis 


433 MASS. AVE. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 876-8512 D 








al 


(Just Little Babies. . .) 


Babies who grow up to be 
6’ 9” or up to size 60. 
Don’t settle for what you 
can find when we carry 
all the latest looks. 

From Jeans to Suits. 


e Rte. 9 Framingham (opposite Shopper's World) 
e Rte. 9 Shrewsbury e Midland Mall, Warwick, R.I. 


OPEN: Mon. - Fri. 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. Major Credit Card Accepted 
Sat. till 6 P.M. 


WORLD 
APPAREL LTD. 


TALE Eso. 











Bras 


Continued from page 4 

(i.e. string-sided) are close 
behind. In keeping with the 
courtesan look, half-bras and 
lace trims are also part of the 
picture. Bali’s Sensuale offerings 
include a front-closure number 
low enough to clear several but- 
tons. To get the thing on and off, 
one has to be an octopus, but 
once on, it performs nicely. 

The bra, as an additional 
fashion item, has had its effect 
on merchandising and display. 
Having thrown off the shackles 
of stays and elastic, women are 
now shopping for bras with the 
same spirit they show shopping 
for jewelry. No longer a necessi- 
ty, the bra has become an 
accessory. Women are now look- 
ing to build a wardrobe of bras, 
not to marry one. Thus, stock 
must change constantly to 
provide a greater selection of 
styles and colors. Since young 
women will not go into the fitting 
rooms, bras have come out of the 
drawers to be hung up all over 
the department for easy brow- 
sing like the skirts and sweaters 
on other floors. According to 
Filene’s Cincotti, today’s 
customer has a ready-to-wear 
approach to bra buying: ‘She 
used to be a one-bra woman, and 
if the style were discontinued, it 
was cause for a breakdown. Now 
she’s not buying the same bra 
even if she likes it — she wants 
something new. In the past we’ve 
had numbers in the line ten 
years and more. My best sellers 
today weren’t even in the line 
last year.” 

From the customers’ view- 
point there are now more under- 
pinnings available that are 
directly geared to clothing needs. 
Front hook models offer a 
smooth back under jersey 
fabrics; molded and seam-free 
styles are useful for soft fabrics, 
clingy clothes and t-shirts. There 
are halter bras, strapless bras 
and convertible strap bras, com- 
plete with instructions, that per- 
form all kinds of complicated 
maneuvers. 

In addition, the new fall 
fashions have a look about them 
that is destined to make 
bralessness a little garish. Caring 
is in, the throwaway look is 
finished. Refined, classic 
sportswear is pulled together in 
monotoned layers of shirts, 
sweaters and jackets in a very 
polished, thoughtful manner. 
Even colors are low-keyed polite 
versions of earth-browns, terra 
cottas, bordeaux, slate greens 
and blues: 

From a practical point of view, 
the layering of shirts and 
sweaters will make some 
positioning necessary if the 
bosom is to exist at all. Drop 
shoulders, raglan sleeves and 
yokes create a fullness just above 
the bosom that can make larger 
dimensions a bit obtrusive. The 
newer clothes will also require a 
flat slim look through the mid- 
dle, a feat difficult to achieve 
without lifting the bosom. 

Fuller steamer coats and 
bulky outer wear jackets indicate 
that clothing is gradually mov- 
ing away from the body. But the 
fabrics are soft enough to follow 
body lines and possibly drag 
them down if unsupported. 

Layers of scarves, mufflers, 
stock ties on shirts and cowl 
necks on the sweaters will make 
sure there will be a lot going on 
at the neck: a droop effect that 
might tend to emphasize a 
natural one. 

Fashion trends provide the 
motivation, the industry is final- 
ly providing the product and a 
no-nonsense mood permeates the 
atmosphere. Given the con- 
ditions, the bra may indeed be 
making a comeback. Meanwhile, 
the market attempts to reassure 
its potential customers that 
wearing a bra no longer means 
you are a tool of the establish- 
ment. It may mean you’re on 
your way to play tennis. 
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beautiful clothes 


: ... drop in and join the fashion 
A. | action for all women. 














... never ending variety of dresses, 
coats, suits, sportswear, 
loungewear and intimate apparel 
at prices you can afford. 











EVERY SUEDE & LEATHER COAT 


KIACKET DQOQorr 


... headquarters for the latest 
in Landlubber fashions. 




















... friendly, helpful sales people. 
... try us. 
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BANKAMERICAAD 
The Look of Today a. whee 
Shop The Cummings Store Nearest You ORIGINAL . 
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@ Auburn Mall @ Danvers @ Natick Mall @ So. Shore Plaza siadies 
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DAZZLE « THE GARAGE 
PEGGY ANN’S CASUALS 
412 HIGHLAND AVE. 
DAVIS SQ., SOMERVILLE 


628-8122 




















Com: 
SUPER-DEAL ({f}|| ; 
OLD JEANS or SLACKS WORTH $2.00 ; i : 
OLD TOPS WORTH $1.00 = : 
TOWARD THE PURCHASE OF A NEW ONE! | «® | z 
MON - THURS - FRI - till 9:00 ‘ \2 
—— SAT - 6:00 & | 36 Boylston St.,Harvard Square | 




















ANOTHER 
RAGS TO 





Fe RAGS 
/4 STORY 


It was bringing me down. 
Wearing the same rags all the time. 
| didn't have any body language. 


So | went from rags to Raggs. 
And now | speak body fluently. 


incredible Threads. 
685 Pleasant St., Brockton. 
Downstairs from Anania. 
Across from Westgate Mall. 


Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Sat. ‘til 5:30 
Wed. & Fri. ‘til 9 

















FYZYUOY 


O8 Commonwealth Ave Boston, Mass. 
261-5880 


The Nature Shoe 
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Susu who? 


By John Short 

A young woman’s small third- 
floor, two-room apartment on 
Commonwealth Avenue in the 
Back Bay. What sunlight there is 
sneaks through a forest of plants 
in front of the bay windows at 
the end of the living room. Light 
classical music is barely audible. 
One’s footsteps are muffled by a 
thick wall-to-wall carpet. The 
space is compact. The kitchen is 
little more than a nook. The 
bedroom is raised one step above 
the living room. Shelves, cup- 
boards and drawers line the 
walls. The apartment is 
cluttered, but somehow not 
crowded. 

On the available wall space, 
on the mantel over the small 
cast-iron fireplace, on the win- 
dow sills, in every little niche are 
hundreds of little nicknacks, 
mementoes, gifts, collector’s 
items. 

A wall next to the front door is 
covered with framed photos from 
ceiling to floor. Headshots most- 
ly. Some of the people in the 
photos look like they’re partying. 
Some look like they saw the 
camera. Others are portraits. 
Many are portraits of models, 
carefully posed, faces in an 
abstracted reality. About half 
the photos, including most of the 
portraits of models, are inscribed 
with sweet nothings. One of the 
photos is of Derek Sanderson 
looking dour in a dark leather 
jacket. Another has tucked in- 
side the glass of the frame a blue 
and white Boston cop’s shoulder 
patch. 

High on the living room wall 
over the doorway to the kitchen 
are three French posters from the 
twenties advertising a dancer 
and/or nightclub. Over the 
fireplace a blue and white im- 








Susu Smith 
Has Found 
Her Place 


Very Cheeky 


pressionist painting. Over to the 
right, a framed poster by Corita 
which says, in large script letters 
amid some brightly colored dots, 
“T love you very.” On the other 
side of the mantel, more posters, 
paintings and drawings — 
among them a drawing of a pig 
with the words, “I love you 
because you like raisins,” and 
another of two yellow smile- 
faces, one of which has been con- 
verted to the symbol for the male 
sex and the other to the symbol 
of the female. And on the other 
side of the room, glass-framed 
blue and white works in 
needlepoint spelling messages, 
one of which says, “Come Love 
With Me and Be My Life” (the 
“‘o” in “love” being in the shape 
of a heart). 

Scattered throughout the 
apartment, on the shelves, the 
mantel, the wine rack and the 
tables are 200 pigs. Stuffed pigs 
and china pigs. A pig that is a 
paper mill. An elaborate 
mechanical piggy bank. Two 
life-size pigs made out of stuffed 
pigskin. A pig planter. A 
toothpick holder pig. A pig that 
says, “thin may be in, but fat’s 
where it’s at.” Pig bean bags. Pig 
jewelry. Candles that are pigs. A 
pig with green hair. 

In the middle of the room, 
seated on the edge of a sofa, is 
the object of our attention. A 
slim, 28-year-old woman wearing 
a pair of black pants and a black 
blouse with a red pig sewn on the 
front, she is Susu Smith, Boston 
model and high fashion queen. 

Susu is having a sitting today. 
As she talks, she raises her 
eyebrows and then drops them 
back down, tilts her head to one 
side, wrinkles her nose. The cor- 
ners of her mouth rise as she 
grins knowingly. She shows lots 
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of teeth. She squeezes her fingers 
into a half-fist and leans back on 
the sofa cushion, drawing back 
her arms consciously, aware that 
she is being photographed. 
While she answers the questions, 
she gestures with her arms, bent 
at the elbows, her hands waving 
in the air. She turns her body 
and props an elbow on the back 
of the couch, using her hand to 
play with her hair. She has long 
brown hair, and she moves a few 
strands almost unnoticeably 
around her ear. Another question 
makes her look up toward the 
ceiling for a moment, thinking. 
She talks softly, laughs a little, 
half winks, then opens her blue- 
grey eyes wide and shrugs. She 
leans back again and props her 
feet up on the couch. 

“Mostly a model is a com- 
modity,’’ she says, leaning 
forward with her elbows on her 
knees. “She has a look the store 
wants, or she has the movement 
a store wants.” In Boston the 
work is mostly for stores like Jor- 
dan’s, Filene’s, Bonwit’s and so 
forth. 

In New York, where almost all 
national ads are done, a model 
has to specialize in one medium 
— still photos, television, 
fashion shows. Super-big-time- 
star-quality models like Lauren 
Hutton specialize in one product 
or work for just one company. In 
Boston models have to do 
everything. 

‘*Promotional jobs, where 
you’re constantly meeting peo- 
ple, can be difficult,” Susu is 
saying. “‘You’re constantly polite 
and pleasant and congenial, and 
some of them are very fresh and 
rude and totally ignore you, and 
occasionally you’d like to be a 
little flip to them and you can’t. 

“Sometimes you just have to 
say something, so you do it. You 
know you're never reported for 
that kind of thing because usual- 
ly people will turn around and 
say, ‘What d’you say?’ And you 
play very naive and Mickey the 
Dunce.” 

While being a top model in 
Boston may be comparable to 
being a top hockey player in New 
Orleans, there is still a sizable 
modeling business here. There 
are at least five model agencies; 
between them, they have about 
50 girls. However, only about fif- 
teen or twenty models get a 
reasonable amount of work. 
‘They work primarily out of two 
major agencies — Hart and Cop- 
ley 7. Of these models, only five 
or so make a good living at it. 
Susu, who earns about $14,000 a 
year, is one. 

She’s tilting her head now. 
She begins to speak. “I usually 
like guys looking at me. Very 
seldom do I dislike it.” 

What does she like in clothes? 
“Pants and turtlenecks . 
I’m just getting back into dresses 

this season.” 

Where does she buy her 
clothes? 

‘Everywhere, truthfully, 
because I’m not like most 
women. I’m not a shopper. I do 
not go out and look for clothes 
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a e 
“Come On, Give Us a Smile” 


because I’m in stores all the 
time. Today, I went in for a fit- 
ting at Fiandaca and because of 
the fitting I saw a piece of fabric 
in a blouse, and I had him make 
me a skirt and 4 pair of pants to 
go with it.” 

How many pairs of shoes does 
she own? 

“Oh, eons! Just jillions. 
Maybe 50 or 60 pairs, from five 
years old to brand new. Sandals, 
platforms, green shoes, red 
shoes, navy-blue shoes, tan 
shoes, brown shoes, black shoes, 
evening. shoes, silver, white, 
bone; a lot.” 

Does she ever think of 
marriage? 

“T don’t think about it. I know 
that eventually I will. It’s just 
one of those things like you get 
up in the morning and brush 
your teeth. I’m sure I will. I do 
think that when I read Paul Get- 
ty is getting married at 17, I 
think that’s bizarre!” 

What things make her angry? 

“Unkindness. Unkindness to 
people. Unkindness to animals. 
That probably makes me the 
most noisy of all.” 


. 

Susu Smith’s father was an 
Army colonel who moved his 
family 16 different times during 
Susu’s first 14 years. She went to 
college at age 14 after finishing 
school at Montreux in 
Switzerland. (“It’s the way the 
Europeans educate their kids, 
they teach them how to study. I 
literally went to school from 
seven in the morning until six at 
night, six days a week.’’) 

She majored in political 
science at Northwestern and 
graduated at the age of 19. (Why 
political science? “I really don’t 
know why. My brother was in it 
at West Point. I think I just kind 
of took his notes and followed 
him.’’) 

She entered and won the Miss 
Massachusetts contest in 1965 
and was crowned Miss Wool 
USA while still in college. She 
was later picked Miss Coast 
Guard USA in Newport (“I 
launched boats for a summer’’), 
then Miss Cape Cod, then Miss 
Boston, and so forth. 

Susu began modeling in New 
York in 1966. Her break came 
when a model with a similar 
figure and features became preg- 
nant. Then, for ten months she 
ran around New York keeping 
her appointments and dealing 
with people who ate three mar- 
tinis for lunch. 

Susu, who is five-foot-eight 
and normally 118, was required 
to weigh 103 in New York City. 

She was exhausted by not 
eating much and by shooting 
from 8:30 in the morning until 
seven at night. She was either 
too tired or had no time for social 
life. 

“When you first go into it, 
you’re in awe of the whole thing. 
You think it’s magnificent. Then 
you go out for five hours to take a 
fur coat photo in July.” 

She now works through the 
Hart Agency. “We're a pretty 
closely knit group. We work for 

Please turn to page 18 
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Salen Mont Carta 


are pleased to announce their new 
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G 270 Atlantic Ave. 
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PHONE 2220/94 
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VISION HOUSE 


OPTICIANS 


THE OPTICIANS WITH 1000 FRAMES ON DISPLAY 








EYE 
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SENSITIVITY PHOTO GRAY 
FOR TINT & PHOTO SUN 
SUNGLASSES 
ACCURATELY Ten PHOTO BROWN 
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1918 BEACON ST e ATCLEVELAND CIRCLE 
BROOKLINE e ON MBTA LINE e 731-3737 
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526 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
321 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


ie oN HAS IT ALL! 
=" FOR FALL 


THE NEWEST 
LOOKS IN 
HIGH FASHION! 


FOR HE 

| & FOR SHE 
FOR WORK 

& FOR PLAY 


Faded Glory, Roland, 2001, 
Philip Meredith, Leon of Paris, Live-Ins, 
Viceroy, Blacker, Liberty, Cheap Jeans, 

Viola Chip, Greta Gabage, Taylor Boutique, 
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HAND CRAFTED RECYCLED 
DENIM TIES $3.50. 


Send to: DAVID ALLEN handling & postage 
7 HARRINGTON CT. WAKEFIELD, MASS. 














SALE 20 TO 30% OF 


Handmade Leathers 
Coats, Jackets, Vests, Bags, Etc. 


Men’s & Women’s 
Boston 











THE GREAT CORDUROY FADE-OUT. 


Take this 100% cotton corduroy to your washing 
machine. In a few washings it softens and fades into 
the unique look all your own. Add a contrast western 
look jacket to complete the great fade out. 
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| NEW ENGLAND'S ONLY ALL - LEVI’S STORES 


| 
| 1312 MASS. AVE. CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD ST. at COOLIDGE CORNER, BROOKLINE 

















RECYCIED 
CLOTHING 


COMFORTABLE EXPERIENCED 


{5-25 


= ALL STYLES 


ESTERN STYLE SNAP FRONT ~ 3 & HAWAIIAN SHIRTS| 
VISIT OUR CAMPING DEPARTMENT 
SLEEPING BAGS,TENTS, & GEAR 


SAM COHEN'S 
SURPLUS 


1134 MONTELLO 
ROUTE 28 BROCKTON, MA. 
OPEN 8 — 5 MON. — SAT. 586 — 2945 


A FULL LINE OF TENTS,SLEEPING BAGS,and 


GENUINE LEATHER 
JACKETS FROM 


THE 50’S & 40°S 











CAMPING GEAR AT DISCOUNT PRICES 








All Dress Pants are $8.00 "| 
@ All Jeans are $6.00 


Mens’ and Womens’ High Fashion 
Clothing and Shoes at Low, Low, Low prices 


All stores are open Wed. & Thurs. nights until 9p.m. 
339 Newbury Street, Boston 1211 Commonwealth Avenue, Alliston 
1001 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 



































DOMINIC is atthe RITZ... 
with 
JOHN NICHOLS COSMETICS 
“the best in beauty” 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Beauty Salon, 3rd floor 
5 Arlington St., Boston 


You may visit the John Nichols Cosmetics 
Beauty Extravaganza at the Ritz anytime 
during business hours or phone 267-4904 
for an appointment. 





Buttons 


Continued from page 13 
the button and the shirt or coat. 
At this point the needle and 
remaining thread should be on 
the outside of the garment. Now 
twist the thread around the loops 
of thread that hold the button to 
the shirt (I), while holding the 


button: outward and form the 
shank. 

To finish the button, souks 
three half-hitch knots. One half- 
hitch can be made by first pass- 
ing the needle through the 
shank, making a loop (J), and 


®. Pt 


then passing the needle through 
the loop and pulling until the 
knot tightens. The last step is 
cutting the thread. Trim it so 
that a bit of thread is left at- 
tached to the knot in case the 
knot slips a little. 

Now you know how to sew on a 
button and there’s no excuse for 
any button collections. When 
you mend that shirt, you can be 
confident in the quality of your 
handiwork. If you still find 
yourself putting off the chore, 
however, at least you can relax in 
the knowledge that it isn’t ig- 
norance that keeps you from 
making that repair, it’s honest 
procrastination. 


Susu 


Continued from page 17 

each other. In New York you 
don’t have friends. It’s all 
cutthroat. If I needed some shoes 
at a show here, another girl 
would lend me hers. In New York 
they’d never let you have them.” 

So Susu Smith has found her 
place in the Hub. 

She zooms around on her Vita 
Sprint, a ten-speed French bike, 
from her apartment to the 
Boston bank of the Charles. On 
July 4, she spent the evening 
watching the Pops perform at 
the half-shell from the deck of a 
boat that belongs to the cop she 
knows. She has season tickets to 
the Celtics and catches the 
Bruins when she can. 

She can frequently be found 
hobnobbing with her neighbors 
(a lawyer, a stewardess, a 
Playboy Club bunny, a radio sta- 
tion exec) and friends (a liquor 
store owner, a model, a teacher, 
a secretary, another lawyer) 
around a small swimming pool in 
back of her apartment building. 

Daisy’s, the small Newbury 
Street bar popular with sports 
figures, hipsters and other 30ish 
types, is one of three night spots 
to which Susu and her friends 
gravitate. The other two are 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking 
Saloon (the hangout of adver- 
tising people and other comers) 
and Copley’s {the more frenetic, 
young professionals’ watering 
hole) in the Copley Plaza. 

She took a course in French 
gourmet cooking at Dom’s last 
fall and she learned how to make 
bouillabaisse and crepes and 
that sort of thing. Her 
refrigerator is covered with 
cookbooks. (‘‘I’m a Cancer. 
Cancers are very much home 
bodies. They love to cook. They 
care about what they eat.’’) 

She has two cats, but neither 
was home during the sitting. 
They were vacationing at her 
parents’ place on the Cape. 








HAS IT FOR 
LESS 


Sale 
August 22 - August 24 


CRICKET CLOSE-UP 


Disposable Toothpaste 
Lighter 
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LISTERINE 


KILLS THE GERMS 
THAT CAUSE BAD BREATH— 


Johnson & Johnson 


BABY 
| aaa | POW DER 


BREE 
baby 24 oz — $1.95 Size 


Yon! $1.39 









































‘Compare aSa¥¥l 32 oz — $2.65 Size 


QUART SIZ 
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20 oz — $1.75 Size 
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ANTISEPTIC 


Kilis GERMS 
BY MILLIONS 
On Contact 
































OPEN SUNDAYS: NEWTON CENTER-NATICK PLAZA, FALMOUTH, Teaticket Shopping Center — 

BROOKLINE, Putterham Circle: OPEN WEEKDAYS: “THE MALL” Chestnut Hill — BOSTON, Pi Alley 

and Summer St. — HYDE PARK, River Street — S. BOSTON, Broadway — DORCHESTER, Codman 

Square and Upham’s Corner — FRAMINGHAM, Downtown and Shoppers World — SOMERVILLE, 
Davis Square — ROSLINDALE SQUARE — NASHUA, N.H. Amherst Shopping Center. 


SHOP RIX FOR BACK TO SCHOOL 
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SMART UNIFORM CENTER 


Sends You To Work In Style 
Stylish Uniforms At Reasonable Prices 
Uniforms, Pant Suits, And Lab Coats 

From $8.95 & Up 
We Carry All Your Working Needs 


SMART UNIFORM CENTER 
187 Harvard Ave. 
Allston, Mass. 
782-1133 











featuring 


PANTS by 
PULSAR BOULETT 
HARIMAN JOHN BERKE 


SHIRTS by 
MARRAKECH 
MEREDITH LTD. 
BON HOMME 
PASCAL 


SHOES by LEATHERS by 
GLENN DEMIAN 
SEBASTIAN RAPHAEL NORTH STREET 


plus 
HATS e BELTS e JACKETS 


SUITS by 


33y,NEWBARY ST. 


a complete 


O:Guess Who’s 
Wearing the 
“Gatsby Look’’? 


A: Our bad selves, that’s who 


By Sylvester Monroe 

Now everybody knows that 
next to watermelon, the thing 
black people love most is wear- 
ing fancy, flashy clothes. And 
even though Boston isn’t exactly 
the fashion capital of the nation, 
Beantown’s soul sisters and 
brothers are no exception. 

Yet it took the tunnel-visioned 
fashion industry a long time to 
figure that one out. Indeed, by 
the time the industry discovered 
that black folks were spending 
over a billion dollars a year on 
“threads,”’ if America’s biggest 
minority group was already lear- 
ning that black could be 
beautiful without Brooks 
Brothers and button-down 
collars. So, when the fashion 
retailers finally started putting 
black models into their 


clothing advertisements, African 
dashikis and Afro-styled hair 
were the hottest things in the 
ghetto. 

That was in the late sixties. 
Before then, a black model in a 
publication other than Ebony 
was about as rare as an honest 
statement from the White 
House. 

“We'd begun to identify with 
our heritage again, and it was 
‘in’ to wear African clothes,” ac- 
cording to Lucy Cordice, half of 
the distinguished Boston fashion 
designing team known as the 
‘‘Gus and Lucy fashion 
carousel.” ‘‘A lot of people would 
even think less of you if you 
didn’t wear an Afro hair-do,”’ she 
says. 

The first time that sort of 
thing happened was back in the 
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Fashion Fable #4 


THE NEWBURY SHRINK | DON'T MAKE A HABIT OF 
SLEEPING WITH MY PATIENTS THERAPEUTIC 


LOOK 


We have made two new additions 
to our fine line of clothing 
Sisley Jeans 
Nature Shoe 
also Pierre Cardin Suits 
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SPECIALIZING 
IN 
SHOES 
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Lafcadio Schein, 37, gestalt therapist: 


God knows, | tried. Miriam is such a lovely girl. When she first 
came in, | sensed a kind of — well, you know, a kind of coldness in 
her. | soon discovered that, like many of my patients, Miriam felt 
overcome by the conflicting elements in her makeup. | mean... 
hell, the girl was starved. And, of course, she was frigid at the same 
time. 

We had a tough go of it for a long while. The early sessions 
became repetitive. Verbalizing for her was, after all, another excuse 
to rationalize. And intellectualizing about feelings, as you know, is 
counter-productive. 

| guess part of the problem was me. | mean, | did have certain ex- 
pectations. But Miriam was at fault too. That goddamn dependence 
of hers. And her 19th century guilt trips really ruined any chance — 
just got in the way of her attempts to emote. Of course, | tried to 
penetrate. | tried Reichian; | tried Rogerian. | even tried The Joy of 
Sex, illustrated edition. But | just wasn’t coming through. 

| knew something had to change, but it never occurred to me to 
become directly involved. | mean, there is something to be said for 
professional detachment. But after four months, | decided that | 
was becoming too much of a barrier. As long as she perceived our 
sessions as part of some official doctor-patient relationship, the 
therapy wasn’t going to work. We’d just be role-playing. 

Anyway, it happened. And it happened again... and again. The 
funny thing is, neither of us can explain it. But what the hell. I’m 
satisfied. Miriam is satistied. Miriam’s husband is satistied. The 
guilt is over. eAase ig! ot 

There is one other problem, though. My wife Gladys found out. 


179A Newbury 
Street 


98 Charles 
Street 


Have you ever thought about living in another time? Another place? 
TAWA is an ancient Inca word meaning the four quarters of the earth 
because that is where our finest garments, antiques and jewelry come 
from. Come and see, hear, and feel other times and other places at 
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20s during what was called the 
“Harlem renaissance” when 
Marcus Garvey reminded black 
folks that Africa was the 
motherland and that that was 
where black people belonged. 


But, according to Lucy and 
Gus, it’s all beginning to pass. 

“Loose robes are always going 
to be a style in black fashion, 
and they are going to come even 
more in style as times progress,” 
Lucy explains. “But now we 
want to identify as a people by 
ourselves, and we feel we can 
wear anything we want.” 


Indeed, she adds that “as a 
result, many blacks are going 
back to straightened hair now 
because it’s a little more con- 
venient for this climate, but also 
because we now know who we 
are. We have a new sense of per- 
sonal pride.” 

So what does that do to black 
fashion? 

“T really don’t think there is 
such a thing,”’ Lucy argues. ““To 
me black fashion*is simply an 
idea of how black people express 
themselves. There is a peculiarly 
black awareness of fashion, but 
there’s no such thing as “black 
fashion.”” “That,” partner Gus 
points out, “is because blacks 
are now wearing everything that 
whites are wearing.” _ 


Of course, there was also a 
time — ten to fifteen years ago 
— when the average, work-a-day 
black person wouldn’t be caught 
wearing something red. “But 
that’s all changed now,” Lucy 
reiterates. ‘‘We are less _in- 
hibited, and the pride that we’ve 
gotten is reflected in our dress. 
It’s just accepted now that 
everybody does his own thing.” 
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Armand Bisteck, 30, tennis ace: 


| first met Veronica during Happy Hour over by the Cheez-it dip. 
We were standing there, almost touching, spreading our Rye- 
Crisps, when she suddenly turned and challenged me: “Are you 
some kind of stud?” Certainly not, | told her, seeing she was a cut 
above the club’s normal clientele. My wolfish smile and impeccable 
Cardin suits helped me to separate fawning, superficial chicks, 
couldn't she see, from the real women, ones who sensed what was 
inside, deep-down below the Ibiza tan. “Well, you are handsome,” 
Veronica sighed, “too handsome.” 

Yes, | knew that. Being too groovy can create barriers between 
kindred souls. But Veronica rejected my humble offer to go to the 
men’s room and change into a pair of cloroxed denims and would 
only say shyly “it’s OK, don’t fret” to my insisting that we leave my 
Alpha at the curb and take a cab, if we split. It’s just that | wanted to 
get rid of the trappings, smash the damned aura that hung about 
me. “This is not me,” | told her, pointing at the mirror’s image. “You 
look fine,” she reassured me. Working in advertising, she’d met a 
lot of nice, rugged male models, ex-soccer stars from France. It 
was just that she felt somehow temporarily indisposed to a surfeit of 


virility. It wasn’t personal. 


“Ah Veronica,” | sighed, fingering the ice cubes of my third Skip- 
and-go-lightly, “it’s harder to be a man these days. It's not enough 
for me to have 16” biceps and be hung like a Hippo.” No, it was like 
what the man in the Dior commercial said: nowadays, a man had to 
be strong enough to be gentle. She wept at that and suggested we 
scram. | had finally struck a chord. Her agency, you see, handled 


the Dior account. 








Fashion Fable #5 


THE LUCIFER’S ARE YOU AVAILABLE FOR A 
MEANINGFUL RELATIONSHIP WHAT SORT OF 
MAN READS PLAYBOY LOOK 





There is, of course, a certain 
element of the black community 
that has always been in the 
fashion forefront in terms of 
wearing colors and styles con- 
sidered way out. 

‘“‘They were the leaders 
because they were less in- 
troverted than others,” Lucy 
says, “and it probably had 
something to do with our 
political standing, or at least not 
wanting to be bashful about the 
things they wore. With them, as 
with most blacks today, it was a 
matter of pride.” 

So this year, guess who’s wear- 
ing the ‘Gatsby look’? And as the 
1974 rendition of the romantic 
fashions of the ’20s and '30s con- 
tinues this fall, the word from 
Paris is that things are going to 
get longer and looser. This time 
they’re calling it the loose look. 
What else? And, according to our 
resident fashion experts, the look 
is romantic and graceful again. 

“We're getting back to soft 
feminine clothes again,’”’ Lucy 
says, “because now women also 
know who they are. We can feel 
free to become as feminine or as° 
masculine in our fashion as we 
choose.” 

Of course, a liberated Chicago 
fashion authority recently 
declared that “people don’t care 
much about what Paris says. It 
takes a while for things to filter 
down. Maybe, by next fall it will 
make a difference. Pants are 
what’s selling now.” 

But whatever the look is going 
to be —.whether it’s long sleeves 
and low hems or hot pants and 
halter tops — you can bet your 
fur-lined booties that black peo- 
ple will be as loose and proud as 
everybody else. 
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BELLY DANCE YOUR WAY TO 


A BETTER BODY 


Historic Long Wharf Harvard Square Newton Center 
227-1658 


67 Winthrop St. 
354-9267 


Picc. Sq. 
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HAKIKAT 


One of New York’s leading 
Import Shops Located in the 
Garage and Now also in 

Hyannis Center. 


e We have clothing and accessories for 
men, women and children. 

e For the warm evenings of Summer 
stay cool while wearing a full Caftan 
from Morrocco. 

e Whether it be - or night select a 


piece from the sil 
collection, 
Short dresses, 


halters. 


butterfly sleave 
which includes Long or 
blouses, smocks & 
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e For work or play try our backless 
tops, short tie tops & halters to match 
our wrap shirts. 

e For the men we feature caftans and 
shirts from Mexico, Morrocco, India & 
Afganistan. 

e Don’t forget about the little ones. 
Take a look at the tiny tie die and se- 
quin T-shirts, Kurtaf and now we have 
white Indian draw string pants. 


DON’T FORGET HAKIKAT 


THE GARAGE 
36 Boylston St. 
Cambridge 
864-2210 


Mon - 


Thurs & Fri 10 - 9 
Sat 10-8 





Wed 10 - 8 


617 West Main St. 
Hyannis Center 
1-771-5377 

Mon - Sun 10 - 10 
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[ Mel’s Capitol Shoe 


Open 9-9 Eves. Tues. 9-7 
Shoes Dyed for Wedding Parties 
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THE DRAGON — 
In Brown; Brown, Tan & Green; 

Blue, Oats & Brown. Hand rubbed 
composition sole and hee! cement 


THE COUGAR — 
Brown Wax Hide 
Natural Plantation Crepe Sole 
and Heel 


THE BRAWNEE — 
In leather or suede, ultra-comfort, 
lug sole for men and women. 















AVAILABLE AT 





LOUIS KLANE’S 
Family Shoe Store 


61 Pleasant St. - 
Malden @ 324-0434 





ROSENBERG’S SHOE STORE 
538 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge @ 876-8807 






















































HOODED TOPS 
AND HIGH-RISE PANTS 
HIT IT BIG! 


Everything’s going up . . . pants up around 
your middle . . . tops and sweaters right 
over your head! From our big junior 
campus collection! 

H.1.S. PANTS — western style in 
corduroy or blue denim — 14.00 
Belted and cuffed in corduroy — 17.00 
HOODED PULLOVER -— with 

scenes knit in — 14.00 

HOODED SWEATERS — 

with kangaroo pockets — 17.00 


STAGE TWO JR. SPORTSWEAR — 
Boston, Brockton, Framingham, 
Medford, Quincy, Saugus 

and Stoneham 











































Brando 
Had It So Goo 


The “t’” is a shirt of many colors 






By Eric Sauter 

It’s past moon at Dazzle in 
Harvard Square, and the crowds 
haven’t let up yet. Before they 
close, the one man and two 
women behind the counter will 
have run up close to $600 worth 
of sales. Not bad for a Saturday 
afternoon when the rest of the 
retail business in the city is drop- 
ping like a tired horse at the bar- 
nyard gate because of the heat. 

Dazzle, you see, sells t-shirts. 
Not your ordinary t-shirts, you 
understand. Their t-shirts are 
covered with blueberry pies, 
lemon meringue pies, banana 
splits, pears, peaches and blue 
macaws, Primo beer, Budweiser 
beer, Olympia beer, beans and 
franks, dachshunds and cocker 
spaniels, lions and tigers, smil- 
ing moons, pornocopias, roaring 
green Stutz Bear Cats, Orbit 
brand oranges, gasoline cans, 
Wurlitzer juke boxes, broken 
eggs and fried eggs, bacon and 
eggs, open mouths, Hollywood 
movie marquees and muffler 
guarantees. 

The girl leaning over the 
counter has the same problem 
everybody else who walks in here 
does. She’s trying to pick out a t- 
shirt for somebody. She settles 
on the moon face for the front 
and then, as an extra flourish, 
decides to have her boy friend’s 
name put on the back. “Billy” 
she writes carefully on a piece of 
paper and gives it to the 
salesman. 

There have been famous t- 
shirts before these. Remember 
the torn one Brando wore when 
he yelled “Stella! Stella!” in “A 
”? How 





A Child’s Garden of T-Shirts 
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t-shirt, so elegantly worn by 
Charlie Watts on the cover of 
“Get Yer Ya Ya’s Out”? How 
could you forget the Big Daddy 
Rothman tongue-lapping, 
eyeball-goggling, motorcycle- 
humping, dust-raising mul- 
ticolored extravaganzas that 
were the mark of the L.A. hot- 
rod crowd? 

When I think of t-shirts, I 
think of the ugly green ones with 
pockets. And I think of cars. In 
Detroit you grow up in cars and 
you wear t-shirts. Absolutely de 
rigeur. You spend every minute 
you can after sundown driving 
around in your t-shirt. So much 
for culture in Detroit. If Billy 
and his moon face had shown up 
on Woodward Avenue he 
would’ve been curb-stomped. 

Dazzle imports their designs 
from somewhere in California, a 
place so secret apparently even 
they don’t know its location. The 
designs, made of latex, are 
shipped into Cambridge in the 
dead of night in a specially 
designed ’52 Chevy pickup with 
phoney rocker panels. When you 
pick out a design, they grab a 
shirt off the rack, slap it onto 
this machine that looks like it 
belongs in a laundromat, place 
the design carefully: over the 
shirt and, whoosh — ten heat- 
filled seconds later your t-shirt 
emerges, ready to wear. 

They recommend washing 
your shirt in cold water, inside 
out no less, because it protects 
the design. Never dry them in a 
hot drier; hang them out to dry. 
That way, the law of ther- 
modynamics won’t catch up to 
you — the cotton t-shirt shrinks, 


latex designs do i‘. 
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Men’s Boutiques 


Black jumpsuit with sport shirt for the 
man; short sleeve pullover and lurex car- 
digan for the woman. At Adam and Eve 


The men’s specialty stores in 
Boston are carrying clothes with 
the European look and with 
different cuts, designs and 
fabrics for men who reject the 
traditional. 

The fall fashions will come in 
such colors as hunter green, 
rust and cinnamon, according 
to Stephen Dimattio, assistant 
manager at Adam and Eve, a 
men's and women’s store at 300 
Harvard Ave., Brookline. Suede 
will be popular as will shoes with 
stacked heels in all colors in- 
cluding red and green. Socks 
will be in multi-colored patterns 
and will be adorned with 
butterfly designs, among 
others. Bow ties will be less 


dominant as men return to 
wearing longer ones, but 
scarves will be topping off open 
shirts. Sweaters and sweater 
combinations will be strong for 
the fall season. 

Adam and Eve also carries 
suits by Pierre Cardin and 
Jupiter, to name two lines. “A 
distinctive gray” is coming in, 
but plaids will not be as domi- 
nant as they were in the past, 
according to Dimattio. 

Adam and Eve also offer 
dress slacks by Jon Burke of 
Boston, Cotler, and Buccaneer. 
Solid colors will be the style. 

Dress shirts will be in mostly 
solid colors, the same as last 
year. 

For sport shirts, Adam and 
Eve carries the “nik-nik,” a shirt 
made with a sheen-like material 
and emblazoned with various 
designs such as an ice cream 
cone. 

Adam and Eve carries jean 
suits and matching coats and 
pants that come in other colors, 
besides blue. They also offer a 
dramatic black suit, called “The 
Paladin.” 

The price range for these 
clothes is: suits, $90 to $175; 
dress shirts, $16 to $23; sport 
shirts, $14 to $27.75; sweaters, 
$12 to $35; dress pants, $16 to 
$35; jeans, $8 to $25; scarfs, $4 
to $6; ties, $8 to $14; shoes, $20 
to $35; coats, $80 to $140; and 
socks, $1 to $3. 

Victor's P/J Boutique, 110 
Newbury St., caters to the well- 
dressed businessman, accor- 
ding to Michael J. LaPresle, 
manager. The store carries a 
full line of basic wearing ap- 
parel, though they don't have 
shoes. All their clothes are im- 
ported. They sell a French cut 
slack, unique to the area, and 
carry silk shirts and ties. They 
also carry an extensive line of 
leather garments. 
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WWD 


Continued from page 11 
readers, the people who want to 
identify with presumed 
wealth...” 

One of the best editors in the 
business, New York magazine’s 
Clay Felker, observed, in an es- 
say for Antioch Review a few 
years ago, that “there appears to 
be an almost inexorable life cycle 
of American magazines that 
follows the pattern of humans: a 
clamorous youth eager to be 
noticed; vigorous, productive 
middle-age marked by an easy- 
to-define editorial line; and a 
long slow decline, in which ef- 
forts at revival are sporadic and 
tragically doomed.” 

While Felker was writing 
about magazines, the same 
human-like rise and fall 
probably applies to special- 
interest papers like WWD. In the 
opinion of its many readers — 
consumers and _ businessmen 
alike — WWD has lost that 
fresh brashness it once had. 
WWD has been around since 
1910 as a trade paper. But its 
modern era began when John 
Fairchild took over from his 
father, Louis, in 1960. In those 
first years Women’s Wear 
specialized equally in big scoops 
and petty vendettas. It 
breathlessly told the world about 
Jackie Kennedy’s buying sprees 
in Paris during the 1960 
presidential election. It had the 
first ‘“‘exclusive’’ sketches of 
Princess Margaret’s wedding 
gown, not to mention the first 
sketch of Luci Johnson’s wed- 
ding dress. The latter got the 
WWD reporter banned from the 
nuptials. The paper broke 
release dates, coddled favorites 
such as Coco Chanel and Oscar 
De La Renta and attacked — or, 
worse, treated as Non-Persons — 
other designers like Norman 
Norell, Mollie Parnis, Pauline 
Trigere, Courreges and 
Givenchy. Those were the days 
when a French designer called 
Fairchild and his fashion ar- 
biters ‘‘a gang of blousons 
noire.” 

WWD’s clamorous youth con- 
tinued through most of the ’60s, 
especially with the appointment 


of James Brady as number-two 
man to Fairchild. It was an un- 
usual combination — Brady, the 
fast-talking New York Irishman 
and Fairchild, the Princetonian 
at large on Seventh Avenue. 
Brady helped perfect the racy, 
aggressive, irreverent tone that 
gave WWD its distinctive style. 
He hired bright young writers 
like Gail Rock and Chauncey 
Howell. Neither Fairchild nor 
Brady knew much about Fashion 
and, more important, neither 
man really cared. Mostly, they 
had a good time, entertaining 
their readers with periodic lists 
of “What’s In” and ‘What’s 
Out.” Fairchild once told an in- 
terviewer from the Paris bureau 
of Newsweek: ‘I have no 
patience with all those ladies 
who get orgiastic about fashion. 
Fashion is not an art. It is amus- 
ing. It is theatrical. It makes 
women feel good. But there’s 
nothing permanent or sacred 
about it. It’s like a good meal.” 

It is difficult to say just when 
John Fairchild’s WWD entered 
its productive but predictable 
period of middle-age. It might 
have been when designers like 
Marc Bohan started calling 
WWD ‘‘the most important 
fashion publication in the 
world.”’ Perhaps, it was when 
WWD forgot Fairchild’s food 
analogy and started taking 
Fashion seriously. Perhaps, it 
was in the late ’60s, when 
Fairchild made a command deci- 
sion to push lower hemlines. 
First, WWD coined the word 
‘*midi’’ but couldn’t con 
American women into wearing 
it. When the “maxi” came out 
later and Paris said hemlines 
belonged around the ankle, 
WWD regrouped, decreed a new 
name for the discredited midi — 
the longuette — and filled its 
pages with long dresses. Still, no 
sale. Finally, editorial middle- 
age might have set in when 
WWD ceased to be the sole 
property of Fairchild and came 
under the paternal care of a gray, 
publicly-traded corporation. In 
1971 Brady moved on, and so did 
many of his talented younger 
hands. 

Perhaps, WWD hasn’t chang- 
ed. Perhaps, “society” entered 
some new period in its life cycle. 





The midi and the maxi must 
seem like ancient history to a 
generation of younger women 
who have stopped wearing 
“foundations” and have dis- 
covered Levi Strauss. While the 
contemporary non-fashion of 
young people might be viewed as 
a “‘political’’ statement, I 
suspect that it is Nixonomics 
more than politics that dictates 
how we dress and live these days. 
With inflation and the cost of 
living threatening to send us all 
inta Chapter XI, do people really 
care that this fall’s Paris decree 
is to put every woman in the 
naive chemise? (It is not only ex- 
pensive but ugly and formless, 
all my best women’s sources 
agree.) When W recently ‘asked a 
number of BP the names of their 
favorite Manhattan restaurants, 
about half of those sampled said 
they don’t go out to lunch or 
dinner much anymore. It is the 
Blueing of America. 

Of course, people have been 
predicting the end of couture 
fashion — and of the BP — for a 
long time. The success of new 
publishing ventures like Time’s 
People and Rupert Murdoch’s 
National Star demonstrates that 
the appetite for gossip about 
“‘celebrities’’ remains un- 
diminished. Present the 
peephole, and large numbers 
begin to salivate. These new 
“people” publications, in fact, 
may be overtaking WWD and W, 
in the same way that Viva and 
Penthouse have been cutting 
into the middle-aging Playboy. 
(The competitive formula is 
simple: if Playboy shows breasts, 
then show pubic hair; if Playboy 
shows pubic hair, then show 
labia.) 

Through middle-age and 
maturity, WWD’s firm base has 
been the $18 billion garment in- 
dustry. It is the rag trade, after 
all, that supplies the bulk of the 
readers and ‘advertisers. They 
need WWD for the vigorish it 
gives them. But just as clearly, 
WWD needs their continued 
support. With this commercial 
dependence, there is a limit to 
the freedom WWD has to ad- 
dress the concerns of women 
rather than Ladies. In a way, the 
paper and its industry are tied to 
a receding past. 
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I've been a 20 game winner four 
different times and it sure feels good. 
But | wanted to look like a winner, too 
and when you're a little thin in the hair 
department, you need help from more 
than your teammates. 

So, during the off season, | went to 
the league leaders in the hair replace- 
ment field. With their unique patented* 
invention, Hair Replacement Centers’ 
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gave me a full head of hair in aboui the 
time it takes me to pitch a shutout, and 
they matched my own hair perfectly in 

color, texture and direction. 

The result? | look like a winner now 
and my new hair ‘can stand up to 
practically anything, including a trip to 
the showers after a tough game. Thank 
you, Hair Replacement Centers, now | 
don't mind pitching for you, too. 
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T-Shirts 


Continued from page 22 
They crack and look ugly. 

The people at Dazzle divide 
their customers into three basic 
groups. In the first group, you 
have your native American 
teenager, the one who buys t- 
shirts indiscriminately, not car- 
ing too much what the design on 
the front looks like as long as it’s 
neat and draws people’s atten- 
tion away from the braces and 
acne. ‘ 

Next are the college students. 
They are a little harder to please. 
They want t-shirts that are the 
same, only different. They’re a 
lot like the people on the situa- 
tion comedies on TV. They want 
to be part of a fad but would like 
to remain on its outer fringe. 
They usually settle for the 
Budweiser beer, but they think it 
makes them a common 
denominator. 

Last are the adults who oc- 
casionally walk in and pick up 
one or two as a joke. They usual- 
ly go for the fried eggs or the 
mammary banana splits because 
they think the design will get 
some yuks at the bowling tourna- 
ment. These are the kind of peo- 
ple you see at New Jersey con- 
ventions looking for a little 
boogaloo while the wife and kids 
are at home. They are basically 
harmless. They also have con- 


Portrait of the Artist As A J. 
Geils T-Shirt 


nections and can get you into the 
circus at reduced rates. 


T-Shirtmaker to the Stars 


You could draw a direct line 
between the current t-shirt craze 
and rock and roll. They’re a 
cheap, easy way of promoting 
any group that comes down the 
line and certain t-shirts, like the 
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ones celebrating the Beatles’ 
tenth anniversary with Capitol 
Records, are a status symbol 
because they’re hard to get. Two 
guys in Amherst ‘made a small 
fortune from t-shirts by putting 
famous faces on them like James 
Dean and Humphrey Bogart. 

In order to get more informa- 
tion on the great t-shirt revival, 
we interviewed the infamous 
Mad Peck, a t-shirtmaker of 
some renown who works out of a 
deserted dairy barn somewhere 
in Providence, Rhode Island. 
The Mad Peck’s credits include 
cartooning for Fusion magazine, 
writing a book on comics and 
designing the original, official 
and generally right on J. Geils 
Band t-shirt with its famous 
rendering of the Katzenjammer 
Kids sucking on a harmonica. 


The Boston Phoenix : How 
did you get started in the t-shirt 


@ biz, by the way? 


The Mad Peck: It was in 


1 Providence that I started silk 


screening. A friend of mine went 
in for his Army physical, and the 
only way he could think of get- 
ting out of it was when they 
handed him the list of subversive 
organizations. He didn’t like the 
sound of any of the names, so he 
made one up. The name he made 
up was “Kids for Earth.’”’ He 
asked a friend of his to make up 
some t-shirts because he figured 
that was an easy way to start an 
organization. He used to hand 








them out on the street. About 
half way through it, the guy lost 
interest, and he showed me how 
to silk-screen on them. That’s 
how I learned to do t-shirts. That 
was the year of love, 1967. 

BP : What kind of t-shirts do 
you make now? 

MP : We try to make the kind 
of t-shirts that people like. Most 
of the t-shirts I’ve done have 
been based on found objects or 
found art. That’s why I live in 
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Rhode Island because it’s cheap 
and it’s easy to find stuff. We 
make an Indian Motorcycle t- 
shirt which is based on a design 
that was around before the war. 

BP : Isn’t that stealing? 

MP : No, I don’t steal things, I 
find them. Big difference. Most 
of the designs we use are past 
copyright anyway or something 
that doesn’t matter anyhow. 
Like our old Mercury automobile 

Please turn to page 26 
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T-Shirts 


Continued from page 25 
t-shirts. I mean, Ford Motor 
Company could care less about 
my t-shirts and, besides, it’s free 
advertising for them. 

BP : Do you pay royalties on 
your t-shirts? 

MP : To answer that question 
in general, yes, we do pay 


royalties. I think it’s something 
like ten percent on the wholesale 
price of the shirt. I'd rather not 
talk about the royalties with the 
J. Geils t-shirt because that got 
all screwed up with bootleggers 
and other rip-offs. But what 
happens is that people who have 
a property, like Bullwinkle for 
instance, have very stiff deals 
you have to meet. You have to 
give them a very large advance 
before you can use their product. 
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In the case of Bullwinkle, and I 
know people that dealt with 
them, they had to come up with 
a $750 advance which means you 
have to sell an awful lot of t- 
shirts. 

The only time you run into 
royalty problems is with people 
in the media, people who are 
making a living from their im- 
ages. Like Universal Picture is 
getting very possessive about 
pictures of Dracula, and so on, 
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because these films are classics 
and that’s a large part of their 
bread. Coca-Cola is another ex- 
ample. Remember the Coke t- 
shirt about cocaine? Well, they 
tried to track a few of those peo- 
ple down who were making them 
and infringing on their 
copyright. There was an amazing 
brouhaha over the whole thing, 
and it was partially the reason 
that Coke changed their logo. 
BP : Can you. tell us a little 
about the J. Geils t-shirt? 
MP : Sure. The Geils Band 
used to play in Providence before 
Peter Wolf joined the group — it 
was just a rhythm section then. 
We were, and still are, great 
fans. So I got very wasted one 
night — this was after Peter 
Wolf joined the band — and 
came across the old Hohner Har- 
monica ad, and I took it to the 
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band. They liked it so I made 
some up for them and a few of 
my friends. Then when they put 
a record out, Atlantic Records 
ordered a whole bunch of them 
for promotion. That’s when we 
signed a contract with them and 
everything. 

BP : Why is it official? 

MP: Well, it’s official 
because the guys in the band like 
it better than the bootleg ones, 
and we have a contract, nice and 
legal. We pay royalties and 
anyway, official means authoriz- 
ed. 

BP : What do you think of the 
new t-shirts? We have one here 
that has dinosaurs all over the 
front. 

MP : Well, I haven’t seen that 
one. But those aren’t t-shirts, 
those are tops. T-shirts are really 
a subset of a larger group which 
we call knitted jerseys. There 
should be a huge market for 
them; I mean, they’re being 
pushed as the clothes of the 
future like on Star Trek. 

As far as t-shirts are concern- 
ed, there are certain problems. 
Like when you silk screen — and 
we do all ours by hand, keeps it 
sort of homey, you know, you 
can’t have designs that go all the 
way around. You have to silk 
screen the fabric before you sew 
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the shirt. Sometimes, the 
designs are done so that one 
large design shows up on the 
front of the shirt and a smaller 
one in back. But with those, 
you’re really at the mercy of the 
mill. If the mill decides to cut 
one particular design you 
happen to be selling, then you're 
through. The vinyl designs that 
are put on by heat are fine except 
that if you try to dry them in a 
drier, you end up with a big hunk 
of bubble gum. But I’ve heard 
they’re improving. 

I think that silk screening as 
fashion is something that’s here 
to stay. You find that a lot of 
women don’t like the idea of 
wearing a t-shirt because it looks 
sort of grubby. But if you add 
color to it, it’s not a t-shirt, it’s a 
top. We sell a J. Geils shirt like 
that, and it’s a little more snap- 


Vv. 
BP : How do you sell your 
shirts? 
MP : We’re primarily a mail- 


order house. We don’t sell a lot to 
retailers because that way we 
can keep the price down to three 
or four dollars. There are a few 
places in remote parts of South 
Dakota and California that carry 
our stuff, but we’re not sales- 
oriented people here. We don’t 
have people out on the road sell- 
ing. We don’t like banks either. 
Basically, we’re all cultural hold- 
outs. 

BP : Are t-shirts the new art 
form? 

MP: The biggest art form 
about t-shirts is wearing them. 
You’re making a statement with 
your shirt, and that’s the defini- 
tion of art. T-shirts are a way of 
meeting people of like persua- 
sion. If you’re shy, it’s a way of 
breaking the ice because people 
will look at your t-shirt and not 
at your face. 

And there are certain t-shirts 
that are real classics. I’m sure 
you'll recognize them. These are 
the shirts that have made the 


grade, so to speak. For instance, 
the Sockittome t-shirt, the 
Triumph motorcycle t-shirt that 
Dylan helped immortalize, the 
Here Comes the Incredible Hulk 
t-shirt and, not surprisingly, the 
WMCA Good Guys t-shirt. The 
great thing about that last one 
was that you couldn’t buy it, you 
had to win it. I thought they were 
so -good I started bootlegging 
them. I'd trade them for objects 
of like cultural value, especially 
records. 

BP : How do you dress? 

MP : I wear a lot of t-shirts. I 
also wear a lot of chambray work 
shirts because we once had a job 
printing on the back of them. I 
do a lot of my shopping at the 
Salvation Army. The only things 
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I really buy are shoes because 
you gotta watch out for your feet. 
If your feet go, you’re screwed 
and you can’t silk screen 
anymore. 

BP : What has all this done 
for you? 

MP : Well, making the first t- 
shirt is a lot of fun but, obvious- 
ly, making 5,000 t-shirts is not 
fun. But when people come to 
you and offer you money, you 
can’t turn them down. What I’m 
actually doing is trying to get a 
complete set of TV Guides. 
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When I have them all, then I can 
index them and find out why 
they don’t have better programs 
on TV. 

BP : Isn’t that a little un- 
usual? 

MP : Well, we’ve been told 
we’re weird but we’re really just 
folks. Actually, the thing that 
originally attracted me to t- 
shirts was the fact that I could 
hide behind a post office box. I 
would never want to be a star 
myself, though I’ve had plenty of 
offers. 
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blow cuts 


blow drying 
bodywavi 


ng 


566-9527 


REDKIN CONDITIONER WILL BE APPLIED FREE 
WITH THIS AD 


OPEN DAILY 9 AM - 11 PM, SAT. 9-6 


1912 Beacon St., Cleveland Circle 


THE SHEAR CROPPERS WILL BE OPENING SOON 
IN MALDEN SQUARE. 





























V.LP. 


is now 


CO-ED! 


Je STEAM e SWEDISH 

e SAUNA MESSAGE 

e WHIRLPOOL e BODY 

e EXERCISE SHAMPO 

e GAME ROOM e LOUNGE 
e REFRESHMENTS 


Masseurs & 
Masseuses 


MINUTES FROM 
DOWNTOWN 
BOSTON 


BETWEEN 
LECHMERE MBTA 
LECHMERE SALES 


304-8080 


1.P. health salon 


FIRS REE AMBRIDGE MASS. 0271/4 




















SANDIER 


OF BOSTON 


look what we’ve 
ot instore 


the newest ~— 
FALL shoe fashions from: 


KORK-EASE° 













1267 centre street 
newton centre 
mass. 02159 













THESE SPECIALS ONLY 
GREENE’S 


iN 


AT BILL 


ft 








D> 


FIRST TIME AT THIS LOW PRICE 
AT THIS STORE ONLY 





Fins it’ 





J >: 


| 





iggelow 


DRUG si STORE 


exercise sandats 





. de Li 

















ieee ee ee 








HEARING AID DEPT 
300 Washington St 





There’s a name 

for young bachelors 
who wear our 
rugged metal frames 


Montgomery-Frost-Lloyd’s 


BOSTON'S EYE STYLE CENTER 


IN BOSTON: 300 Washington St.—414 Boylston St. —662 Beacon St 
CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Square 
NORWOOD. 667 A Washington St.— QUINCY, 1073 Hancock-St 
HYANNIS, Cape Cod Medical Center 


Master Charge — BankAmericard —American Express 






CONTACT LENS DEPT 
414 Boylston St 














'eecee 


8.54 6.5 
















The Ir 
samue. iLfelr 


ROBERT 


Collection 


designs by 


Chester Weinberg 


Noriko 
Gunter 


Suedes, Leathers 
& Furs 


“for the discriminating female” gag 


Barnaby 
S mithwick 


Lid 


Piccadilly Square, Newton Centre 


126 Union Street 
527-8743 
Mon. — Sat. 10-6 
Wed. & Fri. 10-9 


“Well trained sales assistance 
to coordinate and personalize 
your look’ 





SAIIMHLIWS 














